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THE RETURN FROM COURT. 
A. D. 1660. 


Tue times are changed, girl; take away my 
sword ; 
Hang it up yonder by the old torn flag: 
One useless as the other nowadays — 
The battered, blunted steel, and blood-stained 


rag. 
Up at Whitehall they stared and jeered to see 
The fashion of this trusty blade of mine — 
My grandsire’s gift ; it served me well enow, 
hen tng from Naseby heights we charged 
in line. 


II. 


The King, the King ? — women are gossips all ! 
I’ve naught to tell thee of the sights at Court. 
‘ Spin and be virtuous,’ girl; thou scarce shalt 


hear 
Of Portsmouth’s flashing eyes, or Sedley’s 


sport. 
Wouldst see a king? look at the Martyr there, 
Whose sad proud smile great Venighs 
limned for me; + 
And for whose noble sake his son shall have 
All ~ his cause has left me — sword and 
nee. 


Int. 


Oo oe he called me by my name ; he spoke 
ith his rare courtly grace of bygone days : 
Spoke of my boy, who saved him at Dunbar; 
Spoke of Black Don, the horse he used to 
praise. 
He puzzled somewhat — Rupert set him right — 
Of on death, the night of Worcester 
eld ; 
Some quip of Rochester’s was said too near, 
Or Castlemaine’s low laugh too lightly 


pealed. 


Iv. 


No more of Courts for me. I'll to the fields; 
I’ve none too many acres left to plough. 
There’s richer dowry for a pedlar’s wench 
Than I can give my Line’s last rosebud now. 
Thou’rt like thy mother too ; just so she looked 
The day we gathered in Northampton 
town — 
The day she bade us never heed the bode, 
hey - the wild wind had blown the standard 
own. 


v 


‘ Live for the King ; die for the King!’ she said, 
I'll do her bidding duly, first and last. 

I am but peevish, girl; old men forget 

The glorious summer of their prime is past. 
And he was gracious, but he needs, you see, 

A readier tongue than mine — a quicker wit. 
I'll bide at home, and take the spade, and try 
To weight thy pretty hand with gold by it. 
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vi. 


Broad mote and lordships ! — never droop for 
em ; 
We gave them frankly; we'll not grudge 
them, lass. 
I would he’d not forgotten Harry’s end ; 
But he is kind at heart — there, let it pass. 
My brave boy laughed, and bade God bless the 


ng, 
Just as the Roundhead gave the firing word. 
I'll do it all again — pshaw, girl, no tears ; 
The times are changed, I say; hang up the 


sword ! 
S. K. P. 
— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


WYATT’S LAMENT FOR ANNE BOLEYN. 


WE hunted all that bright May day ; 
The red deer through the forest flew, 
And many a bolt pursued its way ; 
But not a string that day I drew, 
For in my heart this weary chime 
Of words rang on in ceaseless time, 
“‘ Had I been free and thou been true ! ” 


My thoughts turned back, for all before 
as sickening, and the ready clue 
Of memory seized, retraced once more 
Days bright and sweet, hopes false and few. 
How many days more bright, more sweet, 
How many hopes more just, more meet, 
“ Had I been free and thou been true!” 


Days when by all our tell tale court 
My love was bruited, and thy hue 
Deepened a shade while in bold sport 
The stolen token forth I drew, 
Flashing the tablet and the chain 
Before half-angry eyes. Oh vain! 
“ Had I been free and thou been true!” 


Back to that gay and ghastly hunt! 
To deeper shade the king withdrew — 
And rested there, as was his wont, 
Surrounded by the courtier crew. 
Each other heart leaped to the wine ; 
One heavy thought lay still on mine, 
“ Had Stem free and thou been true!” 


The king sate still, the meal was done, 
And silent every mocker grew ; — 

It came, the sign, that shuddering gun ! 
Uprose the king full in my view : 

“?Tis done. Up, follow we the sport.” 

I murmured while my breath grew short, 
“ Had I been free and thou been true !” 





— Once a Week. 








ROBERT 
From The Quarterly Review. 


Art. III. —1. Posthumous Works of the late 
_ Reverend Robert South, D.D., contain- 
ing Sermons on several Subjects, an Ac- 
count of his Travels into Poland, Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings, §c. 1 

vol. London, 1717. 

2. Opera Posthuma Latina Viri Doctissimi 
et Clarissimi Roberti South, S. T. P, 
Eccl. Westmonast. et Edis Christi, 
Oxon. Canonici, &c. Nune primum 
in lucem edita. Londini, 1717. 

8. Animadversions upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book, 
entituled ‘A Vindication of the Holy 
and Ever-blessed Trinity, §&c. By a 
Divine of the Church of England 
(R. South). London, 1693. 

4. Tritheism charged upon Dr. Sherlock’s 
New Notion of the Trinity. And the 
Charge made Good, §c. By a Divine 
of the Church of England (R. South). 
London, 1695. 

5. Sermons preached upon Several Occa- 
sions. By Robert South, D.D., Preb- 
endary of Westminster, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. A New 
Edition, in four volumes, including 
the Posthumous Discourses. London, 
1843. 


Mr. Henry HovseacueE tells us that all 
mankind may be divided into two great 
classes, Cavaliers and Roundheads. The 
Cavaliers are those vigorous, prosperous 
gentlemen, who instinctively respect con- 
stituted authorities and venerate tradition, 
who find their proper place amid the decen- 
cies and respectabilities of an ancient and un- 
disturbed society, who are ready with sword 
or pen to maintain that state of things in 
which they have themselves happily grown 
up, and look with dislike and contempt 
upon all movers of ancient landmarks. On 
the other hand, the name ‘ Roundhead’ is 
given to the ragged regiment of those who 
are ready to fight for an idea; who are at 
war with the easy routine and comfortable 
order of established civilisation, and wish 
to reform society on principles which seem 
to them not only true, but of the utmost 
importance to man. 

erhaps it may seem a little fanciful to 
extend the well-known party names of our 
seventeenth-century struggle to the great 
contest always guing on in the world be- 
tween old habit and innovation, but at least 
no one will hesitate to recognise in Robert 
South the very type of a Cavalier preacher, 
in the_ proper sense of the term. We can 
well believe that, at an age when a man’s 
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blood is generally somewhat cooled, he pro- 
fessed his readiness to exchange cassock 
for buff-coat to aid in putting down Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion; for we see in his works 
an air of burly defiance, and an eagerness 
to slash with his keen blade at any enemy 
who presents an opening, which tell of a 
spirit akin to that which charged with Ra- 
pert against the stern ranks of the Ironsides. 
Such a warrior-divine as South is only pro- 
duced in an age when vigorous combats are 
waged with no blunted swords. ‘The defi- 
niteness of thought, the keenness of animos- 
ity, the vigour of invective which distin- 
guish this famous preacher, are the product 
of an age of contention, and a society cul- 
— indeed, but not delicate or scrupu- 
ous. 

Robert South was throughout his long 
life a prosperous man. His father was a 
London merchant in easy circumstances, 
and in his country house at Hackney the 
future preacher was born in 1633. In due 
time, probably about 1646 or 1647, he was 
sent to Westminster School, then rising 
to the height of its fame, where he became 
a King’s Scholar. The head-master was 
Richard Busby, the most famous teacher of 
that time, whose keen glance saw the hid- 
den talent in the ‘ sulky boy’ put under his 
charge ;* one of the ushers, during a part 
at least of South’s school-time, was Adam Lit- 
tleton, expelled from Oxford for his frank 
avowal of royalist opinions; an excellent 
scholar and theologian, afterward well known 
as the author of a much-used Latin-English 
Dictionary. And among the boys at West- 
minster in South’s time were found several 
who afterwards made themselves a name in 
the world beyond the cloisters. Here 
he may probably have seen James Heath, 
whose ‘ Brief Chronicle’ and ‘ Flagellum’ 
have earned him in our own days the nick- 
name of Carrion Heath ; Nathaniel Hodges, 
the brave physician who remained in Lon- 
don, when many fled, to care for the suffer- 
ers in the terrible year of the Plague; Phil- 
ip Henry, the nonconformist divine, father 
of the better-known Matthew, the commen- 
tator; John Mapletoft, physician and theo- 
logian, one of the founders of the Societies 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel; Henry 
Stubbe, the Bodleian Librarian, noted in 
after-time for the contempt he poured on 
the Royal Society; Robert Hooke, one of 
the most distinguished members of that 


*We may conjecture that South was soundly 
flogged at school, to judge from the feeling way in 
which he deprecates excessive flogging in the ser- 
a ‘On the Education of Youth,’ — (Sermons, ii. 
292. 
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Society, who at school ‘invented thirty 
several ways of flying, * and at Oxford ini- 
tiated Robert Boyle into the Cartesian 
wag hs a greater than any of these, 

ohn Dryden, who was nearly of his own 
standing; and, somewhat his junior, a 
thoughtful boy from Somersetshire, John 
Locke, afterwards to follow Shaftesbury in- 
to exile and be deprived of his studentship, 
while his old schoolfellow, a prosperous dig- 
nitary, was at the height of bis fame. e 
can hardly imagine that there was, even in 
boyhood, any very warm friendship between 
the arrogant and vehement South and the 
candid and tolerant Locke; and when the 
preacher, years afterwards, spoke of some 
who had gone forth from the school ‘ who 
did unworthily turn aside to other by-ways 
and principles’ than the usual loyal ones of 
Westminster, he may possibly have glanced 
at Locke’s Whig principles. Probably no 
schoolmaster ever sent forth so many pupils 
distinguished in after lite in Church and 
State, in policy and science, as Dr. Busby 
from Westminster, over which he presided 
for more than half a century. 

South was at Westminster while the 
Long Parliament, sitting hard by, attempted 
to govern England; if the Westminster 
boys then enjoyed the privilege of entering 
the house while a debate was going on, he 
may have seen Speaker Lenthall in the 
chair, and heard the debate on the Remon- 
strance from Cromwell’s army. He was at 
Westminster when the High Court of Jus- 
tice sat in Westminster Hall to judge the 
King; and on the day after the sentence, 
when the troops were gathering in the cold 
January morning in the open space before 
Whitehall, and the King was holding his 
last conference with faithful Juxon ; upon 
that ‘black and eternally infamous day of 
the King’s murder,’ he tells us that he him- 
self heard the King publicly prayed for in 
the school ‘ but an hour or two (at most) 
before his sacred head was struck off.’ + It 
is commonly said that South himself read 
the prayers on that morning. He had all 
the love for his old school which a vigorous, 
hearty Englishman generally retains through 
life. Many years later, when South was a 
dignified Canon and Prebendary, a ‘ very 

at person’ — no less a man than Lord 

efferys— planned a meeting of ‘ Old 
Westminsters, and asked South to preach 
on the occasion in the Abbey. He had 
repared the sermon from which we have 
Just quoted, in which he lauds the school 


ROBERT 


* Wood’s ‘ Athene,’ iv. 628 (Ed. Bliss). 
t Sermon ‘ On the Education of Youth.’ —(Ser- 





mons, ii. 300.) 
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for training up ‘her sons and scholars to an 
invincible loyalty to their Prince, and a 
strict, impartial conformity to the Church, 
when the scheme was dropped on the death 
of Charles II. South, who was clearly dis- 
appointed that Jefferys ‘thought fit as 
Chancellor to reverse what his Lordship as 
Chiet' Justice had determined,’ printed the 
sermon which he had not himself been able 
to preach, thinking that ‘ possibly some 
other may condescend to do it, as before, 
in several such cases, the like has been too 
well known to have been done!’ 

The troubles of the time did not inter- 
rupt the even course of Westminster 
School. Some of the Independents did in- 
deed suggest its suppression, as a hot-bed 
of Royalist principles, bat Cromwell was 
too wise a man to condescend to petty per- 
secation of this kind. South was elected 
to Christ Church in 1651, the year in which 
the hopes of the Stuarts were crushed for 
the time at the battle of Worcester. Ox- 
ford, at the time when South entered it, a 
boy of eighteen, had by no means shared 
the peaceful lot of Westminster. It had 
long been a centre of * malignancy,’ and 
scarcely a Head or a Professor had passed 
unscathed the scrutiny of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners. Cromwell himself was 
Chancellor; the Vice-Chancellor, for the 
greater part of South's undergraduateship, 
was the newly appointed Dean of Christ 
Church, Dr. John Owen, the coryphzeus of 
the Independents; the same who shocked a 

r bible-clerk of Merton, Anthony Wood, 

y ‘going in quirpo like a young scholar, 
with powdered hair, snake-bone bandstrings 
(or bandstrings with very large tas-els), 
lawn band, a large set of ribbonds pointed 
at his knees, and Spanish leather boots with 
large lawn tops, and his hat mostly cocked.’ * 
Probably this splendid array occasioned 
much the same kind of ‘sensation’ in the 
University, that the present excellent Vice- 
Chancellor would cause if he were to walk 
down ‘the High’ in a wide-awake and 
knicker-boce? ers. | Owen, in spite of his 
voluminous theology, seems to have coveted 
lay distinction ; for in 1654 he was a candi- 
date for the representation of the University 
in Parliament, and was actually returned ; 
but the House refused to recognise his re- 
nunciation of his orders — he had been reg- 
ularly ordained — and the election was de- 
clared null and void. He does not appear, 

* Wood’s ‘Athena,’ iv. 98. ‘In quirpo’=in 
cuerpo (Spanis!.), i.e. in'doublet and hose, without 
cl or gown. 


* Your Spanish host is never seen in cuerpo, 
Without his paramentos, cloke, and sword.’ 
(Ben Jonson, ‘ New Inn,’ ii. 5.) 
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however, to have neglected his duty as 
Dean; he was a kindly and, genial man, 
very anxious to encourage the scholars of 
his house, and Anthony Wood assures us 
that South won his favour. The stories re- 
lated in the ‘ Memoirs’ of the reciprocal 
annoyance practised: by the Dean and the 
student do not appear worthy of much 
credit. The religious opinions of under- 
duates were probably not much enquired 
into at this time by those in power; and 
South was not disposed, at any period of 
his life, to make needless difficulties about 
conforming to things as they were. 

The principal records of South’s life in 
Oxford from 1651 to the Restoration are 
the Latin works published after his death. 
Here are to be found the verses on Crom- 
well’s treaty with the Dutch (1654) which 
were sometimes cast in South’s teeth in after 
years; not quite fairly, perhaps, for he 
wrote on Cromwell’s success, a theme proba- 
bly prescribed by the authorities of his 
college, with just as much real feeling as he 
might have employed on the battle of Sala- 
mis, and in any case it would fare ill with 
the reputation of many distinguished men, 
if their youthful verses were to be admitted 
as proof of shameless inconsistency. His 
verses and declamations of this period are 
not of remarkable merit, and were never 
published by himself, with one exception, 
and that he in vain endeavoured to recall. 
The most amusing among them are the 
burlesque questions which he maintained as 
‘ Terre-Filius’” The ‘ Terre-Filius’ was 
the chartered libertine of the ‘ Public Act.’ 
There was no limit to the license of his 
tongue. Taking for his text some harmless 
question —for instance ‘whether ears or 
eyes are more useful for the acquisition of 
science ?’ — he filled his speech with pun- 
gent allusions to the peccadilloes of conspic- 
uous persons. This jovial solemnity was in 
fact not unlike ‘the famous Saturnalian 
feasts among the Romans, when every scul- 
lion and skip-kennel had liberty to tell his 
master his own, as the British mobility em- 

hatically style it.’* A royalist ‘ Terre- 
Filius’ would no doubt take the opportunity 
of casting ridicule on Puritan heads of 
houses, and it is not wonderful that the au- 
thorities of South’s time attempted to re- 
strain the antique liberty. The Fescennine 
license of the Public Act was in fact under 
discussion in 1658, the year of the Pro- 
tector’s death. t¢ The Terre-Filius of course 

* Amhurst’s ‘ Terre-Filius,’ No.1. At the time 
that this book was published (1721) the ‘ Terre-Fil- 
ius’ had not long been obsolete. 


t Wood’s ‘ History and Antiquities of Oxford,’ ii. 
670, &c. 
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sometimes overstepped even the wide bounds 
allowed him, and felt the vengeance of the 
insulted Dons. For instance, about 1658, 
Mr. Lancelot Addison of Queen’s, the father 
of the essayist, was compelled on his knees 
to implore the pardon of Convocation for 
the transgression of his tongue, and some 
years later Mr. Gerard of Wadham, for re- 
citing a Terre-Filius speech written by 
South himself, then a great dignitary of the 
University, was expelled. The wit of com- 
positions of this kind is naturally, for the 
most part, evanescent; the covert allusions 
to the faults and peculiarities of the men of + 
the time are no longer taken. South’s 
jokes, at all events, have lost colour and fla- 
vour in two hundred years. It seems now 
rather a poor jest, when the Terre-Filius 
declares himself inclined to believe the well- 
known theory that the moon is made of 
cheese, for he had observed it considerably 
diminished in bulk since the Cambridge men 
had been in Oxford! The point is lost of 
the suggestion (apropos of the device of 
* Alma Mater Cantabrigia’) that it was natu- 
ral that Cambridge should adopt a cup among 
her emblems, when a Proctor sold beer, 
and therefore prevented students from en- 
tering taverns, not to spoil his own trade; 
nor is there much drollery in saying that 
Fuller’s jokes were preserved in the 
archives at Cambridge and exhibited among 
the antiquities of the place ; or in discussing 
the number of atoms that go to make up a 
Cambridge joke. But all these, though they 
have now grown stale, no doubt served their 
purpose, and raised a laugh in St. Mary’s — 
the Sheldonian Theatre as yet was not — 
when they were first uttered. The allusion 
to the cheese-devouring Cantabs was no 
doubt highly relished by those who had seen 
so many Cambridge men thrust into good 
berths at Oxford by the Parliamentary vis- 
itors, and beheld not‘a few Cambridge schol- 
ars among those who flocked to Oxford for 
preferment, of whose mortified countenances, 
puling voices, eyes lifted up, and short hair, 
Anthony Wood has left us so unpleasant a 
picture. * 

South is said to have been ordained in 
1658 by one of the deprived bishops; t¢ 
though Wood, whom South had made his 
enemy by one of his rough jokes, declares 
that he preached in Oxford without orders. ¢ 
However qualified, in 1659, while the ques- 
tion of the future government of England 
still hung in doubt, he preached the summer 
assize sermon at Oxford. The main pur- 


SOUTH. 


** Fasti Oxon., 106 (Ed. Bliss). 
t ‘Posthumous Works,’ p. 10. 
t ‘ Athenz Oxon..,’ iv. 633. 
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pose of the sermon is to recommend faithful 
endurance of persecution, if need should be, 
for the sake of Christ; but it is not difficult 
to discern in it the preacher's preference for 
the proscribed worship, the ‘Common- 
as ag and surplice,’ of the Church of Eng- 
and. ‘If ever,’ he says, ‘ it was seasonable 
to preach courage in the despised, abused 
cause of Christ, it is now, when his truths 
are reformed into nothing, when the hands 
and hearts of his faithful ministers are 
weakened, and even broke, and his worship 
extirpated in a mockery, that his honor may 
be advanced.’ * His sarcastic allusions to 
the Puritan ministry and worship were not 
obvious enough to afford a handle for his 
enemies, until he made them plain by notes 
when he published the sermon a few days 
before the restored King landed in England. 
When he preached before the King’s Com- 
missioners (July 29, 1660) there was no 
longer any need for disguise or ambiguity. 
He could frankly set forth his ideal of a 
Christian minister, and give full course to 
his contempt for the unlearned and fanati- 
cal teachers who had filled the pulpits dur- 
ing the late troublous times. On them he 
pours forth with eager delight the sarcastic 
mockery in which he so much excelled. 
He has no mercy for ‘such mountebanks 
and quacks in divinity as have only two or 
three little experiments and popular ha- 
rangues to amuse the vulgar with, but, being 
wholly unacquainted with the solid grounds 
and rules of science . . . . are pitifully igno- 
rant and useless as to any great and worthy 
purposes; and fit for little else but to show 
the world how easily fools may be imposed 
—e by knaves.’ These unlucky sectaries 
ended alike his judgment and his taste. 
Their barbarous style, their tendency to 
allegorise plain history, their numerous per- 
plexing and artificial divisions, were abom- 
Inations to one whose conceptions of oratory 
had been formed on Cicero and Quintilian. 
Those who use these quibbling divisions are, 
he says, ‘ wholly mistaken in the nature of 
wit ; for true wit is a severe and manly 
thing. Wit in divinity is nothing else but 
sacred truths suitably expressed. f It is not 
shreds of Latin or Greek, nor a Deus Dixit 
and a Deus benedizit, nor those little quirks 
or divisions into the dr, the dir, and the 
xadort, or the egress, regress, and progress, 
and other such stuff (much like the style of 
** Interest Deposed and Truth Restored.’ — Ser- 
mons, i. 52,) 


t This exactly corresponds with Pope’s con- 
ception: — 


‘ True wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 


ROBERT 





What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed’ 
(Essay on Criticism, vv. 297-8.) 
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a lease) that can properly be called wit. 
For that is not wit which consists’ not with 
wisdom.’ And again he falls foul of the 
‘whimsical cant’ of his old enemy John 
Owen, his issues, products, tendencies, 
breathings, indwellings, rollings, recumbencies. 
But his description of the method of Puri- 
tan preachers —a method even now not 
wholly extinct —in composing their ser- 
mons, is worth giving at length : — 


‘TI hope it will not prove offensive to the au- 
ditory, if to release it (could I be so happy) 
from suffering by such stuff for the future, I 
venture upo1 some short description of it; and 
it is briefly thus : — First of all, they seize upon 
some text, from whence they draw something 
which they call a doctrine, and well may it be 
said to be drawn from the words : forasmuch as 
it seldom naturally flows or results from them. 
In the next place, being thus provided, they 
branch it into several heads ; perhaps twenty, 
or thirty, or upwards. Whereupon, for the 
prosecution of these, they repair to some trusty 
concordance which never fails them, and by the 
help of that they range six or seven scriptures 
uader each head; which scriptures they prose- 
cute one by one, first amplifying ani enlarging 
upon one for some considerable time, till they 
have spoiled*it, and then that being done they 
pass to another, which in its turn suffers accord- 
ingly. And these impertinent and unpremedi- 
tated enlargements they look upon as the mo- 
tions and breathings of the Spirit, and therefore 
much beyond those carnal ordinances of sense 
and reason, supported by industry and study ; 
and this they call a saving way of preaching, as 
it must be confessed to be a way to save much 
labour, and nothing else that I know of.’ * 


And the gesture with which these tire- 
some discourses were delivered was as dis- 
tasteful to him as the matter : ~ 


‘Can any tolerable reason be given for those 
strange new postures used by some in the deliv- 
ery of the word? Such as shutting the eyes, 
distorting the face, and speaking through the 
nose, which I think cannot so properly be called 
preaching, as toning of a sermon. Nor do I 
see why the word mav not be altogether as ef- 
fectual for the conversion of souls, delivered 
by one who has the manners to look his audi- 
tory in the face, using his own countenance and 
his own native voice, without straining it to a 
lamentable and doleful whine, never serving to 
any purpose, but where some religious cheat is 
to be carried on.’ ¢ 


South’s scorn for the unlearned persons 
who had crept into the ministry during the 
Common wealth breaks forth indeed repeat- 
edly in his earlier sermons, not always in 


* ‘The Scribe Instructed.’ — Sermons, ii. 82. 
t Ibid., p. 83. 
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the most decorous style. For instance, in 
the sermon on ‘ Ecclesiastical Policy,’ he 
tells us that a short time before — 


‘ Many rushed into the ministry as being the 
only calling they could profess without serving 
an apprenticeship. . . . Had, indeed, the old 
Levitical hierarchy still continued, in which it 
was part of the ministerial office to flay the 
sacrifices, to cleanse the vessels, to scour the 
flesh-forks, to sweep the Temple, and carry 
the filth and rubbish to the brook Kidron, no 
persons living had been better ‘fitted for the 
ministry, and to serve in this nature at the al- 
tar. But since it is made a labour of the 
mind, as to inform men’s judgments and move 
their affections, to resolve difficult places of 
scripture, to decide and clear off controversies, 
I cannot see how to be a butcher, scavenger, 
or any such trade, does at all qualify or pre- 
pare men for this work. . . . We have had al- 
most all sermons full of gibes and scoffs at 
human learning. .... Hereupon the .igno- 
rant have taken heart to venture upon this 
great calling, and instead of cutting their wa 
to it, according to the usual course — throug 
the knowledge of the tongues, the study of 
philosophy, school divinity, the fathers and 
councils — they have taken another and short- 
er cut, and having read perhaps a treatise or 
two upon the Heart, the Bruised Reed, the 
Crumbs of Comfort, Wollebius in English, and 
some other little authors, the usual furniture 
of old women’s closets, they have set forth as 
accomplished divines, and forthwith they pre- 
sent themselves to the service; and there have 
not been wanting Jeroboams as willing to con- 
secrate and receive them, as they to offer them- 
selves.’ * 


We can well believe (as the author of his 
memoirs tells us was the case) that the 
preacher was ‘highly applauded for many 
excellent and sarcastical expressions against 
the sectarists late in power.’ The restored 
Royalists must have been indeed gentle and 
forbearing if they had not enjoyed the dis- 
section of their late triumphant adversaries 
by the hand of so great a master of moral 
anatomy. They did, in fact, not only ap- 
plaud but reward their champion. Prefer- 
ment was showered on the successful satir- 
ist. A few weeks after the Restoration he 
was made Public Orator of Oxford ; before 
he was forty he was a Canon of Christ 
Church and Prebendary of Westminster ; 
and about 1677 the latter Chapter con- 
ferred on him the rectory of Islip. He had 
besides a patrimonial estate. The older men 
who had suffered for the royal cause not 
unnaturally murmured at this rapid prefer- 
ment of a young divine who was in no need 
and had suffered nothing. Many cavaliers, 
both lay and clerical, had reason to com- 
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plain of the little consideration accorded to 
their losses and services. As South himself 
said, in his characteristic manner, many years 
afterwards, ‘ if a man’s loyalty has stripped 
him of his estate, his interest, or relations, 
then, like the lame man at the 1 of 
Bethesda, every one steps in before him.’ * 
Few University orators have had such oc- 
casions for displaying their powers of pan- 
egyric as fell to the lot of South. In 1661 
Clarendon was installed as Chancellor, and 
the young orator had to address him in the 
usual complimentary speech. But a few 
days afterwards a deputation came down 
to Oxford from the House of Commons to 
thank the academies for their exemplar 
loyalty to the King during the late rebel- 
lion, and specially for their victorious argu- 
ments against the solemn league and cove- 
nant; it fell to South’s lot to thank the 
honourable gentlemen-for descending from 
the study of princes and kingdoms’ and the 
secrets of empire to the bookish haunts of 


‘the University. In July, 1663, the body of 


the venerable Juxon, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was solemnly buried in the chapel 
of his old College, St. John’s, and the mor- 
tal remains of the once President, William 
Laud, Juxon’s old friend and patron, were 
brought from their resting-place in Allhal- 
lows, Barking, and laid by his side. The 
Public Orator celebrated the double obse- 
quies, as was fitting, with an oration in the 
Divinity School. In September of the 
same year he offered the greetings of the 
University to the King and Queen, who 
paid a visit to faithful Oxford, and present- 
ed for an ‘ad eundem’ degree James Duke 
of Monmouth, already an M.A. of Cam- 
bridge. In July, 1664, was laid the foun- 
dation of the Sheldonian Theatre, with an 
accompanying oration from South, who pro- 
fessed himself glad to be in the midst of 
building, after an age of ‘reforming’ and 
pulling down. Standing in the midst of the 
chaos of building-materials, he was. remind- 
ed — an orator of our days would hardly 
have ventured on suth a reminiscence — of 
the beginning of the world. He rejoiced 
that the jocose orations and plays which 
had desecrated St. Mary’s were to be re- 
moved to the more fitting scene of a thea- 
tre. Alluding to the press, which was to 
form part of the new building, he hopes 
that Oxford will soon surpass Leyden as 
much in printing as she did already in writ- 
ing; hardly a justifiable sneer at the Uni- 
versity of Grotius and Vossius. When the 
theatre was opened in 1669 South again’ 
discharged the office of Orator, in a speech 
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filled with satirical invectives against Crom- 
well, the fanatics, conventicles, comprehen- 
sion, the Royal Society, and the new phi- 
losophy, greatly to the disgust of Dr. Wallis, 
the distinguished Savilian Professor.* This 
speech is not printed; but if the invec- 
tives in any degree resembled those which 
South put into the mouth of the Terre-Fili- 
us of 1671, in which Wallis is especially at- 
tacked, they must have been very unbefit- 
ting the solemnity of the occasion. 

James, Duke of York, who ‘ gained the 
title of Dux, not only by right of birth, but 
Wy the actual conduct of fleets and armies ;’ 

illiam Henry, Prince of Orange, ‘ sprung 
on the father’s side from the warlike 
Princes of Nassau, on the mother’s from 
the peaceful James;’ Cosmo de Medicis, 
Prince of Tuscany, ‘ kinsman and friend of 
King Charles,’ who travelled in England in 
1675, were among the noble persons whom 
the Orator had to bedew with official praise. 
And, on the whole, he discharged his diffi- 
cult duty well. But he was not a first- 
rate Latinist. His orations are, indeed, 
correct, and fairly idiomatic; but he has 
not that mastery of expression which 
results from thinking in Latin; the jokes, 
_ whieh in his expressive English would have 
flashed out in full force, are very much 
hampered by the stately folds of the dead 
language ; his conceits savour of English ; 
he o neither the charming archness of 
Erasmus, nor the classic ease of Muretus ; 
his style is far less truly Roman than that 
of one of the best Latin writers of later 
years, John Keble. It was, indeed, hardly 
to be expected that one whose thoughts 
flowed so readily into vigorous expression 
in the vernacular should have equal com- 
mand of the language of scholars. 

The even current of his days was broken 
by one long journey on the continent of 

urope. In 1674 John Sobieski was elect- 
ed king of the troubled realm of Poland. 
Mr. Lawrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of 
Rochester, who was sent as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to compliment the new 
King on his accession, proposed to take his 
old tutor, Dr. South, with him in the capa- 
city of Chaplain: a proposal, says his biog- 
rapher, ‘which the Doctor very readily 

to, being of a very curious and in- 
quisitive temper, and desirous of being an 
eye-witness of the posture of affairs in other 
countries as well as his own.’t He gave 
an account of what he had learned on his 
travels in a letter addressed to his ‘ best 
friend and honoured ‘instructor, Edward 


* Wallis to Boyle, in Boyle’s Works, v. 514. 
t ‘Posthumous Works,’ p 20. 
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Pocock, then Regius Professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 
It appears that Mr. Hyde did not set forth 
on his mission until June, 1677, and in 
December of that year Dr. South wrote 
his letter from Dantzic. He had certainly 
travelled with his eyes open, and what he 
had seen and learned he relates well and 
succinctly in his letter ; a letter which must 
have occupied a considerable space in the 
letter-bag of the embassy. The King re- 
ceived them at Zolkiew in Galicia. It is 
worth while to see what manner of man 
the afterwards deliverer of Vienna appeared 
to the shrewd Oxford Doctor : — 


‘This King is a very well-spoken Prince, 
very easy of access, and extream civil, having 
most of the qualities requisite to form a com- 
pleat gentleman. He is not only well versed 
in all military affairs, but likewise, through the 
mean$ of a French education, very opulently 
stored with all polite and scholastical learning. 
Besides his own tongue, the Sclavonian, he 
understands the Latin, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Turkish languages. He delights 
much in Natural History and in all the parts 
of physick; he is wont to reprimand the 
Clergy for not admitting the modern philoso- 
phy, such as Le Grand’s and Cartesius’s into 
the universities and schools ; and loves to hear 
people discourse of those matters, and has a 
particular talent to set people about him very 
artfully by the ears, that by their disputes he 
might be directed, as it hapned once or twice 
during this embassy; where he shewed a 
poignancy of wit on the subject of a dispute 
held between the Bishop of Posen and Father 
de la Motte, a Jesuit, and His Majesty’ confes- 
sor, that gave me an extraordinary opinion of 
his parts. As for what relates to His Majesty’s 
person, he is a tall and corpulent Prince, large 
fac’d and full eyes, and goes always in the 
same dress with his subjects, with his hair cut 
round about his ears like a monk, and wears a 
furr-cap, but extraordinary rich with diamonds 
and jewels, large whiskers, and no neckcloth. 
A long robe hangs down to his heels, in the 
fashion of a coat, and a waistcoat under that 
of the same length, tied about the waste with a 
girdle. He never wears any gloves, and this long 
coat is of strong scarlet cloth, lin’d in the win- 
ter with rich furr, but in summer only with silk. 
Instead of shoes he always wears, both abroad 
and at home, Turkey leather boots with very 
thin soles, and hollow deep heels made of a 
blade of silver bent hoop-wise into the form of 
a half-moon. He carries always a large scymiter 
by his side, the sheath equally flat and broad 
from the handle to the bottom, and curiously 
set with diamonds.’ * 


South seems to have formed no high 
opinion of the state of Theology among the 
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Poles. He admits, indeed, that they were 
good Latinists; but the lifeless scholasti- 
cism, which elsewhere in Europe was yield- 
ing to the ‘new philosophy,’ was still in 
full possession of the Polish Universities. 
It was something new toa divine fresh from 
Oxford to find Albertus Magnus still in 
the highest esteem, and entities, modes, quid- 
dities, essences, and the like, interlarded in 
common conversation, while the Bible was 
scarcely opened, and the history of primi- 
tive Christianity, the battle-field of so 
many English combatants, was almost un- 
known.* Nor do the lives of the clergy, 
at least of the regular clergy, seem to have 
inspired kim with more respect than their 
studies. These regulars, he says, ‘ are gen- 
erally very rich, but not less dissolute and 
immodest; for they frequently go into the 
cellars to drink, those being the tippling- 
places in this country; and sometimes you 
shall see many of them so drunk in the 
streets, that they are scarce able to stand 
or go; and this without either their supe- 
riors or the people taking notice of them.’ f 
He clearly discerned, too, the unhappy de- 
fects in the constitution of Poland, which 
effectually prevented the formation of a 
strong Government, and ultimately caused 
the ruin of the kingdom. 

After his return to’England, South seems 
to have passed his prosperous life at one of 
his benefices, or on his patrimonial estate ; 
hungering for yet further advancement, 
said his enemies; content with a private 
station, though he might have enjoyed the 
highest dignities, said his friends. On one 
occasion in particular Charles IL. is said to 
have marked him for a bishopric. In 1681, 
the story goes, South preached before the 
King on ‘The Lot cast into the Lap.’ 
Speaking of the ‘slippery turns’ of the 
world, he said : — 


‘Who, that had looked upon Agathocles first 
handling the clay, and making pots under his 
father, and afterwards turning robber, could 
have thought that from such a condition he 
should come to be King of Sicily ? 

‘Who, that had seen Massaniello, a poor 
fisherman, with his red cap and his angle, could 
have reckoned it possible to see such a pitiful 
thing, within a week after, shining in his cloth 
of gold, and with a word or a nod absolutely 
commanding the whole city of Naples ? 

‘And who, that had beheld such a bankrupt, 
beggarly fellow as Cromwell, first entering the 
Parliament-house with a threadbare, torn cloak 
and a greasy hat (and perhaps neither of them 
paid for), could have suspected that in the 
space of so few years he should, by the murder 
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of one King and the banishment of another, 
ascend the throne, be invested with the royal 
robes, and want nothing of the state of a King 
but the changing of his hat into a crown ?’ * 
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At these words, it is said, the King fell into 
a violent fit of laughter, and, turning to 
Lord Rochester, said, ‘ Ods fish, Lory, your 
chaplain must be a bishop, therefore put me 
in mind of him at the next death.’ The 
saying is at least ‘ben trovato;’ but the 
Sermon, which was one of those published 
by South himself, is said in the superscrip- 
tion to have been ‘ Preached in Westminster 
Abbey, Feb. 22, 1684-(5);’ some days, 
that is, after Charles’s death. Whatever be 
the foundation of this story, it is not to be 
regretted that Charles’s purpose, if ever 
conceived, was not carried out; for South’s 
keen wit and satirical turn would certainly 
not have tended to heal the dissensions of 
the church. He remained to the end of his 
days, simply the favourite preacher of the 
‘old cavaliers.’t Those who followed 
Lawrence Hyde as a political leader flocked 
to the sermons of his famous chaplain. He 
preached, for the most part, at Oxford, at 
Westminster Abbey, or before the Court at 
Whitehall ; occasionally he delivered a dis- 
course at the consecration of a bishop or of 
a chapel; of his parish sermons at Islip, if 
he delivered any, we have no record, though 
of course some of the published sermons 
may have been delivered there, and they 
are at least as suitable for a country 
audience as the standard ‘ discourses’ of 
the last century. 

But if South was the favourite preacher 
of the cavaliers, it was not because he flat- 
tered their vices. His turns of phrase 
might remind them of the stage and the 
cottee-house, his wit and satire might be not 
unworthy of Dryden or Congreve, but. his 
morality had the manly vigour of the 
antique world in the midst of which he was 
born. He was no Bourdaloue or Massillon 
to rebuke the vices of a king; but he did 
not spare the darling abominations of the 
royalist party in general. Their frivolity, 
their licentiousness, their false sense of 
honour, alike offended him ; he painted the 
bullies and rufflers of Charles II.’s da 
with hardly less gusto than he had done the 
Paritans. He pitches upon the year sixty, 
the year of the Restoration, as ‘ the grand 
epoch of falsehood, as well as debauchery.’ f 
And he satirizes the shameless vice and 
frivolity of the age in the following pas- 
sage : — 

* ‘Sermons,’ i. 128. 
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‘ For in respect of vice, nothing, is more usual slightly and reflexively of such a lady.” 


now-a-days than for boys illico nasci_senes. 


They see their betters delight in ill things; | 


they observe reputation and countenance to 
attend the 
them on furiously to that which of themselves 
- they are but too much inclined tu; and which 
laws were we agg | made by wise men to 
keep them from. ‘They are glad, you may be 
sure, to please and prefer themselves at once, 
and to serve their interest and sensuality to- 
gether. 

‘And as they are come to this height and 
rampancy of vice, in a great measure, from the 
countenance of their betters and superiors, so 
they have taken some steps higher in the same 
from this, that the follies and extravagances of 
the young too frequently carry with them the 
suffrage and approbation of the old. For age, 
which naturally and unavoidably is but one 
remove from death, and consequently should 
have nothing about it but what looks like a 
decent preparation for it, scarce ever appears 
of late days but in the high mode, the flaunting 
garb, and utmost gaudery of youth; with 
clothes as ridiculous, and as much in the 
fashion, as the person that wears them is actu- 
ally grown out of it. The eldest equal the 
youngest in the vanity of their dress, and no 
other reason can be given of it but that they 
equal, if not surpass them in the vanity of 
their desires.’ * 


And where shall we find the swash-buck- 
ler style of the tavern-haunters of that day 


more vigorously sketched than in the follow- 


ing passage : — 


‘ Honour is indeed a noble thing, and there- 
fore the word which signifies it must needs 
be very plausible. But as a rich and glistening 
garment may be cast over a rotten, fashionably 
diseased body, so an illustrious, commanding 
word may be put upon a vile and an ugly thing ; 
for words are but the garments, the loose gar- 
ments of things, and so may easily be put off 
and on, according to the humour of him who 
bestows them. But the body changes not, 
though the garments do. 

‘ What is honour but the height and flower 
and top of morality, and the utmost refinement 
of conversation ? 

. eo ee © © + ® 
and yet in ee of nature and reason, and the 
judgment of all mankind, this high and gener- 
ous thing must be that in whose pretended quar- 
rel almost all the duels of the world are fought. 
“Ah! my honour is concerned,” says one. 
“In what, I pray?” ‘“ Why, he gave me the 
lie.” ‘“ That is, he gave you what perhaps was 
your own before. But as truth cannot be made 
falsehood by the work of tongues, so neither 
can @ liar be made a true man by forcing a 
coward to eat his words, or a murderer become 
an honest man by a .lucky (or rather unlucky) 
thrust of a lawlesssword.” “Ay, but he ooe 


* ‘Sermons,’ li, 301, 


ractice of them; and this carries 
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That is, perhaps he treated her without a 
compliment, and spoke that of her which she 
had rather a great deal practise than hear or 
be told of. In short, he might represent her in 
her true colours ; and surely there is no reason 
that such should be always their own painters, 
and, while they live by one measure, describe 
them by another. What right have the vota- 
ries, or rather slaves, of pleasure to wear the 
badye and livery of strict and severe virtue ?’ * 


And his characteristics of the ‘ good-na- 
tured man,’ as he appears to various classes 
of society, is not unworthy of La Bruyére 
for vigorous delineation, though it must be 
confessed that it wants his delicacy of satire. 


‘ And first, when great ones vouchsafe this 
eulogy to those below them, a good-natured 
man generally denotes some slavish, glavering, 
flattering parasite or hanger-on, one who is a 
mere tool or instrument, a fellow fit to be sent 
on any malicious errand; a setter or informer, 
made to creep into all companies ; a wretch 
employed under a pretence of friendship or ac- 
quaintance to fetch and carry, and to come to 
men’s tables to play the Judas there ; and, in a 
word, to do all those mean, vile, and degenerous 
offices, which men of greatness and malice use 
to engage men of baseness and treachery in. 

‘ But then, on the other hand, when this word 
passes between equals, commonly by a good- 
rfatured man is meant, either some easy, soft- 
headed piece of simplicity, who suffers himseif 
to be led by the nose, and wiped of his conven- 
iences by a company of sharping worthless 
sycophants, who will be sure to despise, laugh, 
and droll at him, as a weak, empty fellow, for 
ail his ill-placed cost and kindness. 

‘ And the truth is, if such vermin do not find 
him empty, it is odds but in a little time they 
will make him so. And this is one branch of 
that which some call good-nature (and good- 
nature let it be), indeed so good, that, according 
to the wise Italian proverb, “it is even good 
for nothing.” 

‘Or, in the next place, by a good-natured 
man is usually meant neither more nor less than 
a good fellow, a painful, able, and laborious 
soaker. But he who owes all his good-nature 
to the pot and the pipe, to the jollity and com- 

liances of merry company, may possibly go to 

with a wonderful stock of good-nature 

over-night, but then he will sleep it all away 
before the morning. ft © 


The leading incidents of Charles II.’s 
reign receive less notice in South’s Sermons 
than we should have expected from his keen 
interest in politics, and his readiness in allu- 
sion to current events. It is evident enough 
that he heartily approved the ‘oath of non- 
resistance’ to the kingly power; he seems 
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to have thought that the Government which 
passed and enforced the Conventicle Act, 
the Five-mile Act, and the Test Act, was 
rather to be censured for leniency than se- 
verity; and the outcry, in the reigns of 
Charles I. and his sons, against arbitrary 
wer seemed to him mere factious viru- 
ence.* The ‘ Popish Plot,’ the Exclusion 
Bill, the ‘ two famous city cavalcades of club- 
men in 1679 and 1680,’ and the Rye House 
Plot, have left but little trace on his pages. ¢ 
James succeeded his brother and avowed 
himself a Papist ; South declared that if any 
branch of the Royal Family had unhappily 
drunk in any of the Popish contagion, they 
were to blame who had driven them ‘ from 
the bosom of the best father and firmest 
Protestant in the world, and sent them into 
foreign countries,’ amid all the seductions of 
Roman teaching and ritual.¢ A Roman 
Catholic took possession of the Deanery 
of Christ Church, another was placed in 
the see of Oxford; but Sputh never at- 
tacked John Massey and Samuel Parker as 
he had done John Owen and the Westininster 
divines; nor do we recollect any allusion to 
James’s famous attack on Magdalen Col- 
lege. When Rochester proposed South as, 
one of the Anglican champions in the dis- 
cussion which the King had agreed to hear 
on the ‘ Rule of Faith, James rejected him, 
on the ground that he would bring ‘ railing 
accusations’ instead of arguments. That 
he would have railed is likely enough, but 
he was not deficient in power of argument, 
and is said to have given much assistance to 
the divines ultimately chosen to maintain 
the cause of the Church of England, Jane 
and Patrick. § ‘The Declaration of Indul- 
gence’ must have been in the highest degree 
distasteful to him, for the whole bent of his 
mind was intolerant, and he hated Papists 
almost as much as Puritans; but his sense 
of duty to his Sovereign probably restrained, 
if not the expression, at least the publication 
of his disgust. In a sermon preached (seem- 
ingly) in James’s reign he expresses his scorn 
for those ‘rattling, rabble-charming words,’ 
‘arbitrary power,’ ‘evil counsellors,’ ‘ pub- 
lic spirits, patriots, and standers up for their 
country,’ ‘zeal for liberty and property, 
and the rights of the subject,’ ‘used and 
applied by some state-impostors, as Scrip- 
ture was once quoted by the devil;’|| nor 
* Ibid., ii. 523 7. 
t These are mentioned in the beginning of the 
Westminster School Sermon. — ( Sermons, ii. 281.) 
* Sermons,’ ii. 509. 
Memoir in Posthumous Works, p. 111. Lord 
Macaulay does not appear to have included this 
Memoir among the sources whence he derived his 


account of the discussion. — ( Works, vol. i. p. 638.) 
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ean he tolerate the ‘cant and gibberish’ of 
calling the schismatical deserters of the 
Church of England ‘true Protestants ;’ the 
execution of the law in behalf of the Church 
‘persecution ;’ and all base trimming com- 
ae and half-conformity ‘ mo¢eration,’ 
y the ‘senseless insignificant clink and 
sound’ of which words (he says) ‘some 
restless demagogues and incendiaries had 
inflamed the minds of the sottish mobile to a 
strange unaccountable abhorrence of the 
best of men and things, and to a fond and 
furious admiration of the very worst.’ It is 
easy to see that South did not find his ‘ best 
of men and things’ on the side of the con- 
stitutional party. But he was not fond of 
committing himself; three of his published 
Sermons were preached in the critical year 
1688; the last of them at Westminster Ab- 
bey on that very November 5th when Wil- 
liam of Orange was landing at Torbay, and 
London was all astir with preparations to 
oppose him; yet the political allusions in 
these sermons are unusually obscure, though 
when the preacher speaks of the deliverance 
of 1588, ‘ when the seas and the winds had 
a command from heaven to fight under the 
English colours,’ we may not unreasonably 
conjecture that he was hoping for a similar 
discomfiture of William's armada. 

South acquiesced in the transfer of the 
Crown to William and Mary; but in criti- 
cising the measures of the new government 
he no longer observed the caution which he 
had thought prudent under James. The 
proposed Comprehension and Toleration 
brought out all the fiery invective with 
which he. had attacked the Puritans thirty 
years before. In one of his most vigorous 
sermons, which bears internal evidence of 
having been preached in the early part of 
William’s reign, * he exhorts the friends of 
the Church: of England to ‘ give no place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour,’ to those who 
desired concessions to be made to the non- 
conformists. He has no longer any scruple 
about denouncing King James’s Declaration, 
when he can make the Popish tendency of 
his Indulgence an argument against the pro- 
posed toleration. ‘ Can we believe,’ he asks, 
‘that his design was to keep out Popery ? 
No, surely ; for such as believe even transub- 
stantiation itself cannot believe this. So 
that let all our separatists and dissenters 
know that they are but the Pope’s journey- 
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* Beside the internal evidence, this Sermon was 
described as ‘a Sermon Preached at the close of the 
last century,’ when it was published in a pamphlet 
form in 1716. Itis on Gal. ii. 5, was printed (by 
South) in the 5th volume of his Sermons, and again 
(from another copy) in the Posthumous Works. — 
(Sermons, ii. 476; iv. 507.) 
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men to carry on his work; and for aught I' Church. And from hence the mischief shall 
know, were but King James among us, might | pass from priest to people, dividing them also 
be treated together with his nuncio at Guild- | po Age 8 rnc pores | ral cage Ng = 
_ Lew 5 bs goody Gs cnee. Ds | preaches, and absent themselves when another 
: : es aa ,,| does. “I will not hear this formalist,” says 
had taken against the Puritans of Elizabeth’s | one; « and I will not hear this schismatie” 
time; then he reproaches the Presbyterians | (with better reason) says another. But in the 
with their own intolerance of the ‘Baal-| meanwhile the Church by these horrible dis- 
priests’ of the Church of England in their | orders is torn in pieces, and the common ene- 
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days of prosperity. There was already | mies of it the papists, and some (who hate it as 


enough irregularity in the Church. Already 
they had seen — 


‘The surplice sometimes worn, and oftener 
laid aside ; the liturgy so read, and mangled in 
the reading, as if they were ashamed of it ; the 
divine service so curtailed, as if the people were 
to have but the tenths of it from the priest, for 
the tenths he had received from them. ‘The 
clerical habit neglected by such in orders as 
frequently travel the road clothed like farmers 
or graziers, to the unspeakable shame and scan- 
dal of their profession ; the holy sacrament in- 
decently or slovenly administered ; the furni- 
ture of the altar abused and embezzled; and 
the table of the Lord profaned. These and the 
like vile passages have made some schismatics, 
and confirmed others; and in a word have 
made so many nonconformists to the church by 
their conforming to their minister.’ * 


But the irregularity already existing 
would be enormously increased by the pro- 
posed Comprehension : — 


‘Then will it also follow that in the same 
diocese, and sometimes in the very same town, 
some shall use the surplice and some shall not ; 
and each shall have their parties prosecuting 
one another with the bitterest hatreds and ani- 
mosities. Some in the same church, and at 
the same time, shall receive the sacrament 
kneeling, some standing, and others possibly 
sitting ; some shall use the cross in baptism, and 
others shall not only not use it themselves; but 
shall also inveigh and preach against those who 
do. Some shall read this part of the Common 
Prayer, some that, and some perhaps none at 
all. And where (as in cathedrals) they cannot 
avoid the hearing it read by others, they shall 
come into the church when it is done, and step- 
ping up into the pulpit (with great gravity no 
doubt) shall conceive a long, crude, extemporary 
prayer, in reproach of all the prayers which the 
church, with such admirable prudence and devo- 
tion had been making before. Nay, in the same 
cathedral you shall see one prebendary in a sur- 
plice, another in along cloak, another in a short 
coator jacket ; and in the performance of the 
public service some standing up at the Creed, the 
Gloria Patri, and the reading of the Gospel ; 
and others sitting, and perhaps laughing, and 
winking upon their fellow schismatics, in scoff 
of those who practise these decent orders of the 
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much) gratified.’ * 


The Comprehension which South dreaded 
never came to pass; and few will doubt that 
it is well for the Church of England that it 
failed. 

Early in the reign of William, South en- 
gaged in the great controversy of his life, 
that with William Sherlock, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. In the days of William and Mary, 
Sherlock was perhaps the best abused man 
in England. So far back as 1674, his ‘ Dis- 
course concerning the Knowledge of Jesus 
Christ’— a work in which he certainly 
spoke in unbecoming terms of one of the 
deepest Christian mysteries — had given 
yreat offence to many, and there seems to 
nave been a talk of censuring it in Convoca- 
tion. But this odium theologicum was as 
nothing compared with the storm of mingled 
theologic and political rancour which was 
roused by his conduct at the time of the 
Revolution. After declining to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new Sovereign he 
had been suddenly and most opportunely 
converted, by the perusal of Bishop Overall’s 
‘ Convocation Book,’ into an adherent of the 
existing Government, had been_reinstated in 
his Mastership of the Temple, and ultimately 
preferred to the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 
South, who had himself conformed, could not 
with a good grace attack Sherlock for his 
defence of allegiance to the actually existing 
sovereign power, though he probably looke 
upon him with no favourable eye; but the 
Dean gave him an opening of which he was 
not slow to avail himself. The Sovinian 
controversy was then active in England, 
and Sherlock contributed to it ‘ A Vindica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity.’ The 
intention of the work was excellent; to 
show that there is nothing in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, duly apprehended, contradic- 
tory to right reason. The Dean (who, 
though little younger than South, belonged 
to a much more modern school of thought), 
saw clearly that the retention of the terms 
of scholastic theology led to constant am- 
a ng and misapprehensions in an age 
when men’s minds were no longer formed by 
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scholastic training: it was not well to retain 
the phrases of Duns and Aquinas in the 
days of Descartes and Locke. He believed 
_that it would be possible to state the doctrine 
of the Trinity clearly and unambiguously, 
without departing from the faith, in terms 
of the new philosophy. But nothing could 
be more unfortunate than his attempt at a 
restatement. His terminology was liable to 
all the objections which attached to the old 
scholasticism, while it was extremely doubt- 
ful whether it could be reconciled with the 
universal belief of the Church. His descrip- 
tion of the three Persons of the Divine Tri- 
unity as ‘ Three distinct infinite Minds or 
Spirits, having ‘ self-consciousness and 
mutual-consciousness,’ was decried on all 
hands as tritheistic. Those who disliked 
Sherlock, and they were many, seized the 
opportunity to take a fling at the unlucky 
controversialist. South, in particular, fast- 
ened on the book with eager animosity ; no- 
where do we find more striking specimens 
of his irony and sarcasm than in the ‘ Ani- 
madversions upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book’ on 
the Trinity, ‘ humbly offered to his admirers, 
and to himself the chief of them, by a Divine 
of the Church of England.’ This tract was 
ublished anonymously, but no one seems to 
ave doubted for an instant that it pro- 
ceeded from South’s pen; many theologians 
of that day might have supplied the learning 
and the philosophy, but no other than Sout 
could have produced that bright style and 
vigorous invective. A few years later, it 
might have passed for Swift’s; but Swift 
was as yet an almost unknown young man. 
The very first. sentences of the preface re- 
veal the animus of the book. ‘It had been 
to be wished,’ says the Divine, ‘and (one 
would think) might very reasonably have 
been expected, that, when Providence had 
took the work of destroying the Church 
of England out of the Papists’ hands, some 
would have been contented with her prefer- 
ments, without either attempting to give up 
her Rites and Liturgy, or deserting Ler doc- 
trine. But it has proved much otherwise.’ * 
. . - ‘I can hardly believe my eyes, while I 
read such a pettit novellist charging the 
whole Church as fools and heretics, for not 
subscribing to a silly heretical notion solely 
of his own invention.’ . . . ‘Was it the 
school, the University, or Gravel Lane, that 
taught him this language?’t In a word, 


**¢ Animadversions,’ p. 1. Sherlock was not one 
of the Commissioners for the revision of the Litur- 
in 1689, however he may have deserted the doc- 
Fuse of the Church of England, 
t ‘ Animadversions,’ g: 3. Gravel Lane is a nar- 
row street near Bankside; then, and probably now, 
an academy o bad language. 
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South devoted all his remarkable powers to 
the congenial task of demolishing the rene- 
gade Dean. He has no difficulty in showing 
that the Doctor was very ill qualified to be- 
come a second Athanasius; that his pet defi- 
nition was not to be reconciled with the 
decrees of Councils, the opinions of Fathers, . 
the conclusions of Schoolmen; but he is not 
content with this. He expresses at every 
turn his contempt for his opponent; he re- 
fuses him his style of * Very Reverend,’ for 
he says that he neither reverences nor fears 
him. He is not satisfied with refuting the 
main position of the book ; he standz over it 
and tears it to pieces with the most hearty 
good will. He falls foul of the Dean’s style, 
his orthography, the very errors of the press; 
and it is not a little diverting to find South, 
of whose manner we have seen some speci- 
mens, and who himself writes ‘ prehemi- 
nence’ and ‘wreaking with blood,’ rating 
Sherlock’s temper and ‘insolent way of 
writing,’ and criticising his ‘ prosopopea,’ 
* Quadrigesimal,’ and ‘ epithite.’* Nay, he 
cannot refrain from hinting a doubt of Sher- 
lock’s perfect happiness in the society of his 
somewhat imperious spouse, under the guise 
of an illustration derived from Socrates and 
Xanthippe ; a kind of allusion which the 
poor Dean had often to endure. 

Sherlock was not, however, so far put to 
confusion but that he published a ‘ Defence’ 
against his ‘ Animadverter,’ to which South 
rejoined (still anonymously) in his ‘ ‘Trithe- 
ism charged upon Dr. Sherlock's new notion 
of the Trinity, a work which at any rate 
proves that its author’s style had lost none 
of its vigour, and which was received with 
a burst of applause from churchmen of the 
older school. The lay public took a keen, 
if sometimes cynical, interest in the dis- 
cussion; substance and hypostasis, self-con- 
sciousness an(1 mutual-consviousness became 
the talk of the coffee-houses ; and the Dean 
and the Prebendary, with Burnet of the 
Charter-house (who had just shocked the 
world by his * Archwologia’), were hitched 
into a doggrel rhyme, which hinted that 
religion, affrighted at so much noise, had 
taken her flight hence. In the end, this 
profane bandying about of the fundamental 
doctrines of our taith was found so far from 
edifying, that the King himself attempted 
to put an end to the controversy, by an in- 
junction addressed to the Arclibishops and 
Bishops, to the effect, that no preacher 
whatsoever, in his sermon or lecture, should 
presume to deliver any other doctrine con- 
cerning the blessed Trinity than what was 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, and was 
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agreeable to the three Creeds, and the 
thirty-nine Articles of Religion. * It is 
difficult to conceive what effect this well- 


intentioned document could have had, for} 


both the combatants claimed to be in har- 
mony with the mind of the Church; never- 
theless, this declaration that contests of this 
kind were displeasing to those in power 
does seem to have sufficed to.put an end to 
the outward manifestations of debate. 
Even after this, however, South could not 
refrain from a fling at Stillingfleet, t who had 
inclined to Sherlock’s side, and had depre- 
cated these intemperate quarrels of authors. 

There remains little more to tell of 
South’s life. He continued to preach at 
least until the end of the century, but prob- 
ably his popularity waned as the public 
taste came to prefer the smoother preachers 
of the age of Queen Anne. One of the 
last acts recorded of him is his unwearied 
solicitation of certain Peers on behalf of 
Dr. Sacheverell. { Almost dying, he was 
earried in a chair to vote, at an election 
of High-Steward of Westminster, for the 
Earl of Arran, brother of the attainted Duke 
of Ormond. § He died on the 8th of July, 
1716, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Atterbury was then Dean; Pope 
had some time before published the ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ and the ‘ Rape of the Lock ;’ 
the ‘ Tatler,’ ‘Spectator,’ and ‘ Guardian’ 
had found their way into every coffee-house 
and boudoir; and St. John had thought 
that Dr. South’s stall would be an accepta- 
ble piece of preferment for his friend Dr. 
Swift. Perhaps no period of eighty years 
had brought a greater change in English 
literature and English modes of thought 
than the eighty years of South’s life. 

South fairly realised his own ideal of the 
Gospel scribe, as depicted in one of his 
most famous sermons. As the householder, 
he says : — 


‘If a man of substance and sufficiency, of a 
large stock and as large a mind, will entertain 
his friends and guests with plenty and variety 
of provision, answerable to the difference of 
men’s palates, as well as to the difference of 
the season; not confining them to the same 
standing common fare, but, as occasion requires, 
adding something of more cost and rarity be- 
sides ; so our gospel scribe, or preacher, in the 
entertainment of his spiritual guests, is not 
always to set before them only the main sub- 
stantials of religion, whether for belief or 


* Given in Cardwell’s ‘ Documentary Annals, ii. 
339. Dated Feb. 3, 1695. 

t Ina Dedication to Narcissus Boyle (1698), Arch- 
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practice, but as the matter shall require, 
to add also illustration to the one and enforce- 
ment to the other, sometimes persuading, 
sometimes terrifying; and accordingly ad- 
dressing himself to the afflicted and despond- 
ing with gospel lenitives, and to the aard 
and obstinate with legal corrosives ; and since 
the relish of all is not the same, he is to apply 
to the vulgar with plain familiar similitudes, 
and to the learned with greater choiceness of 
language and closeness of argument; and, 
moreover, since every age of the Church more 
peculiarly needs the clearer discussion of some 
truth or other, then more particularly doubted 
of or opposed ; therefore to the inculcating the 
general acknowledged points of Christianity, he 
is to add something of the controversies, opin- 
ions, and vices of the times ; otherwise he can- 
not reach men’s minds and inclinations, which 
are apt to be argued this way or that way, ac- 
cording to different times and occasions ; and, 
consequently, he falls so far short of a good 
orator, and much more of an accurate preach- 
er.’ # 


This is sound and dignified. We should 
be greatly mistaken if we were to imagine, 
from the specimens we have seen of South’s 
wit and irony, that he was a mere pulpit- 
buffoon. Far from it, he was a man of 
unusual ability and acquirements, both as a 
scholar and a theologian. He never lost 
the flavour of philosophy with which he had 
been imbued when young at Oxford; he 
studied divinity thoroughly after the man- 
ner of his time, and divinity was then 
a perfectly definite study. Theological 
theses were drawn with a precision which 
an equity-draughtsman might envy, and 
very few theologians of our day could imi- 
tate. Most of the doubts and questionings 
which tend to give a certain vagueness of 
outline to the teaching of our own days had 
in the seventeenth century no existence. 
Differences of doctrine there were in abun- 
dance; but certain premises were assumed 
on all sides, and the same kind of logical 
training was — at least in the early part of 
the century — general throughout Europe. 
Controversialists could at least understand 
each other, and oppose argument.to argu- 
ment, syllogism to syllogism. Roman, An- 

lican, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Socinian 
) weed were mutually intelligible. Their 
armour might be burdensome. but the com- 
batants met with a fair shock in the lists, 
and lances were generally broken, even if 
neither was overthrown. Definiteness is 
one of the most marked characteristics of 
the seventeenth-century theology. And 
South belongs entirely to the early part of 
the seventeenth century in his theology ; 
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he has no glimpses of the shadowy world 
whieh has o before men’s eyes since 
the days of Kant and Hegel ; in his system, 
all is hard and firm. He was not probably 
very learned in the fathers, but he knew 
thoroughly the principal ‘Systems’ and 
‘Loci Theologici’ of his time, which re- 
sulted from the old scholasticism after it had 
passed through the alembic of the Reforma- 
tion. The ‘points’ of the Romish, Socin- 
ian, and Predestinarian controversies, the 
questions of Church government discussed 
between Independent, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopalian, were familiar to him, and his 
arguments, in a limited range, are clear and 
cogent. And if we think his expressions 
against his theological opponents unbecom- 
ingly harsh, we must remewber, that ques- 
tions of Church government could not be 
discussed calmly by men who believed that 
Presbyterianism had caused the great Re- 
bellion, and Independency the murder of 
the King, and suspected that the Pope had 
aided and abetted both. His theology has 
no doubts; he has no hesitation with regard 
to his own belief, and as little in condemn- 
ing his opponents. He was not the man to 
pay respect, with gentle Henry More, to 
every man’s religion; he felt himself to be 
in the right, and kept no terms with those 
who were in the wrong. It was not for 
him, it was hardly for his age, to see in the 
earnest mysticism of men like George Fox 
more than the brain-sick aberrations of a 
madman. The fanatics of Munster and the 
sober Independents of England are swept 
in one universal censure. And; strange as 
it may seem, this puritan-hating divine was 
a Predestinarian; or rather, as he would 
probably have preferred to be called, an 
Augustinian. rue, he taught that ‘the 
universal light which we usually term the 
light of nature’ might also be rightly termed 
‘the light of the Spirit,’ a breadth of doc- 
trine certainly much beyond popular Cal- 
vinism; yet, he clearly taught that the 
workings of the Spirit for the conversion of 
sinners ‘ are not resistible; inasmuch as they 
take away our resistance ;’ the ‘ effectual 
converting power... in its addresses to the 
soul is irresistible; it does not persuade, 
but overpower,’ * and this irresistible force 
of divine grace was the very turning-point 
of the contest between Calvinists and Ar- 
minians. Moreover, he rarely speaks with 
respect of the Dutch divines who followed 
Arminius, while he classes Calvin, in spite 
of his republi¢an opinions, with Erasmus, 
Melancthon, Politian, and Budzus, as one 
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of the restorers of ‘polite learning.’* He 
was thoroughly anti-Pelagian ; but he was 
very much more conscious of the deep mys- 
tery which veils the working of God’s will 
on man’s will than most of his contempo- 
raries. 

And he was a sound and careful scholar of 
the ante-Bentleian school. He read his 
Greek Testament to much more purpose 
than most of the divines between his time 
and our own; and he discusses difficult pas- 
sages with constant reference to the original 
text, with a thorough knowledge of the 
standard authorities of his time, and with 
unfailing good sense. Hence we never find 
him, like too many of his contemporaries, 
preaching on texts which have no relation 
to the subject in hand, or misled by an am- 
biguous word in the English translation. Or 
if he does occasionally take a text which is a 
mere motto, he frankly admits that he refers 
it to his subject by ‘ accommodation.’ With 
his somewhat hard and realistic mind, he 
hated the far-fetched expositions of Scrip- 
ture in which some of his contemporaries so 
much delighted ; for himself, he did not pro- 
fess to ‘ wire-draw the sense of a place,’ so 
as to make it speak whatever he pleased ; ‘ as 
some who can interpret Scripture, as if the 
whole Book of God was only to tell things 
transacted in England and Scotland, so that 
there cannot be so much as a house fired, or 
a leg broken, but they can find it in Daniel 
or the Revelations.’ ¢ Was there, he asks, 
in a sermon on the martyrdom of King 
Charles I., anything in the whole Book of 
God to warrant the rebellion ? ‘ Why, yes: 
Daniel dreamed a dream, and there is also 
something in the Revelations concerning a 
Beast, and a little Horn, and a fifth Vial, 
and therefore the King ought undoubtedly 
to die ; but if neither you nor I can gather 
so much from these places, they will tell us 
it is because we are not inwardly enlight- 
ened. But others more knowing, but not 
less wicked, insist not so much on the war- 
rant of it from Scripture, but plead provi- 
dential dispensations ;’ { the latter, be it ob- 
served, a favourite plea with some divines 
who had sworn allegiance to William and 
Mary. § If the apocalyptic divines of those 
days were more esr than Dr. Cumming, 
South was a keener censor than any modern 
critic. 

* Ibid., ii. 331. 
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\— alludes to it in the ‘ Character of a 

Good Parson,’ who is clearly a non-juror: — 

‘ Conquest, an odious name, was laid aside, 
Where all submitted, none the battle tried. 
‘The senseless plea of right by Providence 
Was by a flattering priest invented since, 
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In his earlier days, casuistic questions were 
discussed with an eagerness and a subtlety 
never known in England since; Jeremy. 
Taylor’s ‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’ and Bax- 
ter’s ‘ Christian Directory’ are well-known 
instances of a class of works numerous in the 
seventeenth century. It is evident that 
moral problems had a great charm for South. 
He preached frequently on the subject of 
conscience, and questions of morality are 
often discussed in sermons of which con- 
science is not the leading subject. But his 
plain directness of intellect, and sound mor- 
al sense, saved him from the hair-splitting 
distinctions and quibbling evasions which 
were too common in his time. Pascal him- 
self had not a more decided abhorrence for 
the ingenious immoralities of the Jesuit mor- 
alists. * Like Chaucer’s ‘Poore Persone’ 
he ‘ maked him no spiced conscience,’ but 
hated all attempts to make ‘black not so 
black, nor white so very white.’ Nor did he 
less abhor the ungodly theology of the fanat- 
ics, which removed acts from the region of 
morality altogether. To ‘ persuade a man 
that a regenerate person may cheat, and lie, 
steal, murder and rebel, by way of infirmity, 
. » + » Without any danger of damnation,’ is 
indeed (as he says) ‘ a direct manuduction to 
all kinds of sin,’ ¢ and probably South had 
seen glaring instances of Antinomian licen- 
tiousness. 

As to South’s political opinions, it is hard- 
ly necessary to say that he was a firm and 
consistent advocate of ‘ passive obedience,’ 
and a vehement hater of all republicans and 
their opinions. He preached repeatedly on 
the anniversary of King Charles I.’s death, 
and always bestows on the Royal Martyr 
praise as high as could be given to the greatest 
of the saints. And, with him, the obedience 
which subjects owed their sovereign was 
without condition or limit. Nothing can ex- 
ceed his indignation against men like Knox 
and Buchanan, Pareus, and Grotius, if they 
maintain that any violence on the part of 
the sovereign, any wrong even to religion, 
can Cg Opes on the part of the sub- 
- t is principal quarrel with the 

estminster Confession is that it inculcates 
only a conditional obedience to the sover- 
eign ; Milton is never mentioned but as the 
* blind adder who has spit so much poison on 
the King’s person and cause,’ § and who 
‘was so bold as to absolve the subject from 
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his allegiance.’ * And, so far as we know, 
he acted up to his principles. He never 
encouraged resistance to the actual sover- 
eign ; we do not read of his engaging in any 
ot the Jacobite plots, in which so many 
clergymen were involved. Even to King 
William he appears to have been a faithful, 
if not avery loving subject. He was, in 
short, one of the most ‘ conservative’ of the 
old cavaliers ; new things pleased him not; 
he would none of the “new philosophy,’ 
whether of mind or matter; Descartes, the 
great master of thought in modern Europe, 
is (we think) only once mentioned by him, 
and then simply as an ethical philosopher ; 
the Royal Society, which, while South was 
yet a young man, numbered Newton among 
its members, is‘never mentioned without a 
sneer; the Church, he says, ‘is a Royal So- 
ciety for settling old things, not for finding 
out new.’ ¢ We do not recollect any allu- 
sion to the subject, but it is extremely prob- 
able that he ignored Newton’s great discov- 
ery, if not the Copernican system, to the 
day of his death. 

ut if he loved old principles and old 
thoughts, his style is redolent of the life of 
his own time. If he does indeed imitate 
any models, his models are found in the Ro- 
man classics, not in preceding writers of 
English. For in English he had no prede- 
cessor ; his style is his own, made for his own 
purposes, and used with consummate art and 
vigour. He lived at an age when the 
stately periodic style, of which Hgoker fur- 
nishes us with the noblest example, was pass- 
ing away, and the lighter and easicr man- 
ner of a more restless generation was com- 
ing in, while men yet retained a sense of the 
true value of words and their distinctions in 
meaning, which another generation some- 
what wore away. South’s was, in fact, per- 
haps the raciest period of English style; at 
least two of the greatest masters of English 
prose, Dryden and Locke, were his school- 
fellows, and many others whose names pos- 
terity will not willingly let die were his con- 
temporaries. We have seen some specimens 
of his lighter style, his rapid turns, his pun- 
gent allusions, his flashing scorn. But these 
give an inadequate conception of his pow- 
ers; he could treat nobler themes in a wor- 
thy manner. For instance, in the famous 
sermon on ‘ Man made in the Image of God’ 
are passages not surpassed by the greatest 
masters of English eloquence. Take his 
description of the state of Adam in Para- 
dise, which, though condemned by Coleridge 
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as ‘ rabbinical dotage,’* is certainly a noble 
specimen of fine fancy and vigorous expres- 
sion : — 


‘ Adam . . . came into the world a philoso- 
pher, which sufficiently appeared by his writing 
the nature of things upon their names; he 
could view essences in themselves, -and read 
forms without the a of their — 

roperties ; he could see consequents yet dor- 
aane in their principles, and effects yet unborn 
and in the womb of their causes; his under- 
standing could almost pierce into future*contin- 
gents; his conjectures improving even to 
prophecy, or the certainties of prediction ; till 
his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of: sin, 
or at least it rested in the notion, without the 
smart of the experiment. Could any difficulty 
have been proposed the resolution would have 
been as early as the proposal: it could not 
have time to settle into doubt. 

‘ Like a better Archimedes, the issue of all 
his inquiries was ebpyxa, a edpnxa the offspring 
of his brain without the sweat of his brow. 
Study was not then a duty, night-watchings 
were needless, the light of reason wanted not 
the assistance of a candle. This is the doom 
of fallen man, to labour in the fire, to seek 
truth in profundo, to exhaust his time and im- 
pair his health, and perhaps to spin out his 
days and himself into one pitiful, controverted 
conclusion. There was then no poring, no 
_ struggling with memory, no straining for inven- 
tion; his faculties were quick and: expedite ; 
they answered without knocking, they were 
ready upon the first summons, there was free- 
dom and firmness in all their operations. I 
confess it is difficult for us, who date our ignor- 
ance fran our first being, and were still bred u 
with the same infirmities about us with whic 
we were born, to raise our thoughts and imagi- 
nations to those intellectual perfections that at- 
tended our nature in the time of innocence, as 
it is for a peasant bred up in the obscurities of 
a cottage, to fancy in his mind the unseen 
splendours of a court. But by rating positives 
by their privatives, and other arts of reason by 
which discourse supplies the want of the re- 
ports of sense, we may collect the excellency 
of the understanding then, by the glorious re- 
mainders of it now, and guess at the stateliness 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. 
All those arts, rarities, and inventions which 
vulgar miods gaze at, the ingenious pursue, 
and all admire, are but the relics of an intellect 
defaced with sin and time. We admire it now 
only as antiquaries do a piece of old coin for 
the stamp it once bore, and not for those van- 
ishing lineaments and disappearing draughts 
that remain upon it at present. And certainly 


** Aids to Reflection,’ ‘ Spiritual Religion,’ Apho- 
rism X., P; 236 (ed. 1854). It is worth noticing, 
that South by no means countenances Colerid 
use of the words ‘ Reason’ and ‘ Understanding.’ 
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that must needs have been very glorious, the 
decays of which are so admirable. He that is 
comely when old and decrepid, surely was ve 
beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle 
was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens 
but the rudiments of Paradise.’ * 


Many other passages show a mastery over 
the diction of more severe eloquence very 
remarkable in one who was hardly inferior 
to Swift himself in the use of homely words 
for the purpose of ridicule or invective. 
Sometimes, in his higher mood, South re- 
minds us of Bossuet ; there is the same posi- 
tiveness of mind, the same powerful wield- 
ing of the language of indignation or scorn : 
the same skill in setting off his own case in 
attractive colours, while he weakens that of 
his adversary. But he lacks Bossuet’s per- 
suasive art; he is very inferior to him in 
range of thought, and he is entirely desti- 
tute of the tender mysticism which we find 
in Bossuet, and which underlies, indeed, his 
most vigorous declamation. If Bossuet is not 
unfitly compared to an eagle, South must be 
content to be a falcon, though a falcon of keen 
eye and vigorous flight. There is something 
in his manly English temper and unhesitating 
decision which we cannot help liking, even 
while we disapprove his hardness; we can ° 
well believe that he was a genial and kindly 
companion, though he could not resist the 
temptation of saying sharp things; and we 
take leave of him with the impression that 
we have been in the company of a wit, a 
scholar, and a theologian whose abilities, in 
his own line, cannot easily be surpassed. 


Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt ; 
Sooth ! twas an awful day! 

And tho’ in that old age of sport, 

The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

’Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 

Two syllables by word of prayer ; 


My first, to all the brave and proud 
ho see to-morrow’s sun : 
My next, with her cold and quiet cloud 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies ! 


On Miss Mitford’s authority ;, Answer “ Good 
** Sermons,” i, 24,25, 








CHAPTER XL. 
“A RECEPTION” AT ROME. 


It was the night of the Countess Balde- 
roni’s weekly reception, and the servants 
had just lighted up the handsome suite of 
rooms and disposed the furniture in fitting 
order, when the Countess and Lady 
Augusta Bramleigh entered to take a pass- 
ing look at the apartment before the arrival 
of the guests. 

“Tt is so nice,” said Lady Augusta, in 
her peculiar languid way, “to live in a 
country where the people are civilized 
enough to meet for intercourse without 
being fed, or danced, or fiddled for.. Now, 
I tried this in London; but it was a com- 
plete failure. If you tell English people 

ou are ‘at home’ every Tuesday or every 
Thursday evening, they will make a party 
some particular night and storm your salons 
in hundreds, and you'll be left with three or 
four visitors for the remainder of the sea- 
mn. Isn’t that so?” 

“T suspect it is. But you see how they 
fall into our ways here; and if they do not 
adopt them at home, there may be some- 
‘ thing in the climate or the hours which 
forbids it.” 

“No, cara; it is simply their dogged 
material spirit, which says, ‘ We go out for 
a dejefiné, or a dinner, or a ball.’ There 
must be a substantial programme of a some- 
thing te be eaten or to be done. I declare 
I believe I detest our people.” 

“How are you, then, to live amongst 
them ?” 

“T don’t mean it. I shall not go back. 
If I grow weary of Europe, I'll try 
Egypt, or I'll go live at Lebanon. Do you 
know, since I saw Lear’s picture of the 
cedars, I have been dying to live there. 
It would be so delightful to lie under the 
great shade of those glorious trees, with 
one’s ‘barb’ standing saddled near, and 
groups of Arabs in their white burnouses 
scattered about. What's this? Here’s a 
note for you.” 

The Countess took the note from the 
servant, and ran her eyes hurriedly over it. 
“ This is impossible,” murmured she, “ quite 
impossible. Only think, Gusta, here is the 
French Secretary of Legation, Baron de 
Limayrac, asking my permission to present 
to me no less a person than Monsieur de 
Pracontal.” 

“ Do you mean the Pracontal — the Pre- 
tender himself? ” 

“ Of course. It can be no other. Can 


you imagine anything so outrageously in bad 
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taste. Limayrac must know who this man 
is, what claims he is putting forward, who 
he assumes to be; and yet he pro to 
resent him here. Of course I shall refuse 
im.” 

* No, cara, nothing of the kind. Receive 
him by all means. You or I have nothing 
to do with law or lawyers—he does not 
come here to prosecute his suit. On the 
contrary, I accept his wish to make our 
acquaintance as an evidence of a true gen- 
tlemarilike instinct; and, besides, I am 
most eager to see him.” 

“Remember, Gusta, the Culduffs are 
coming here, and they will regard this as 
a studied insult. I think I should feel it 
such myself in their place.” 

“I don’t think they could. I am certain 
they ought not. Does any one believe that 
every person in a room with four or five 
hundred is his dear friend, devoted to him, 
and dying to serve him? If you do not 
actually throw these people together, how 
are they more in contact in your salon than 
in the Piazza del Popolo ?” 

“ This note is in pencil, too,” she went 
on. “I suppose it was written here. 
Where is the Baron de Limayrac ?” 

“In his carriage, my lady, at the door.” 

“ You see, dearest, you cannot help ad- 
mitting him.” 

The Countess had but time to say a few 
hurried words to the servant, when the 
doors were thrown open, and the compan 
began to pourin. Arrivals followed eac 
other in rapid succession, and names of 
every country in Europe were announced, 
as their titled owners — soldiers, statesmen, 
cardinals, or ministers— poured in, and 
“ —_— dames,” in all the plenitude of 
splendid toilette, sailed proudly on, glitter- 
ing with jewels and filmy in costly lace. 

hile the Countess Balderoni was ex- 
changing salutations with a distinguished 
guest, the Baron de Limayrac stood re- 
yi waiting his time to be rec- 
ized. 

“ My friend, Count Pracontal, madame,” 
said he, presenting the stranger, and, though 
a most frigid bow from the hostess acknowl- 
edged the presentation, Pracontat’s easy as- 
surance rer et — the 
coolest imaginable air, he begged he might 
have the gust honour of the ouules 
to Lady Augusta Bramleigh. 

Lady Augusta, not waiting for her sis- 
ter’s intervention, at once accepted the 
speech as addressed to herself, and spoke to 
him with much courtesy. 

“ You are new to Rome, I believe ?” said 
she. 
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“ Years ago I was here ; but not in the soci- 
ety. I knew only the artists, and that Bo- 
hemian class who live with artists,” said he, 
quite easily. “Perhaps 1 might have the 
same difficulty still, but Baron de Limayrac 
and I served together in Africa, and he has 
been kind enough to present me to some of 
his friends.” 

The unaffected tone and the air of good- 
breeding with which these few words were 
uttered, went far to conciliate Lady Augus- 
ta in his favour; and after some further 
talk together she left him, promising, at 
some later period of the evening, to rejoin 
him and tell him something of the people 
who were there. 7 

“Do you know, cara, that he is down- 
right charming ?” whispered she to her sis- 
ter as they walked together through the 
rooms. “Of course { mean Pracontal. 
He is very witty, and not in the least ill- 
natured. I’m so sorry the Culduffs have 
not come. I’d have given anything to pre- 
sent Pracontal te his cousin — if she be his 
cousin. Oh, here they are; and isn’t she 
splendid in pearls ?” . 

Lord and Lady Culduff moved up the 
salon as might a prince and princess royal, 
acknowledging blandly, but condescending- 
ly, the salutations that met them. Know- 
ing and known to every one, they distribut- 
ed the litile graceful greetings with that 
graduated benignity great people, or would- 
be great people — tor they are more alike 
than is generally believed, — so well under- 
stand. 

Although Lady Augusta and Lady Cul- 
duff had exchanged cards, they had not yet 
met at Rome, and now, as the proud peer 
moved along triumphant in the homage 
rendered to his own claims and to his wile’s 
beauty, Lady Augusta stepped quietly for- 
ward, and in a tone familiarly easy said, 
“Oh, we’ve met at last, Marion. - Pray 
make me known to Lord Culduff.” In the 
little act of recognition which now passed 
between these two people, an acute observer 
might have detected something almost bor- 
dering on treemasonry. They were of the 
same “order,” and, though the cireum- 
stances under which they met left much vo 
explain, there was that between them which 
plainly said, “ We at least play on ‘the 
square’ with each other. e are within 
the pale, and scores of little misunderstand- 
ings that might serve to separate or estrange 
meaner folk, with us can wait for their ex- 
planations.” They chatted away pleasantly 
for some minutes over the Lord Georges 
and Lady Georginas of their acquaintance, 
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this one’s health or that one’s temper, as 
though of these was that world they be- 
longed to made up and fashioned. And all 
this while Marion stood by mute and pale 
with anger, for she knew well how Lady 
Augusta was intentionally dwelling on a 
theme she could have no part in. It was 
with a marked change of manner, so 
marked as to imply a sudden rush of con- 
sciousness, that Lady Augusta, turning to 
her, said, — 

“ And how do you like Rome?” 

A faint motion of the eyelids, and a half- 
gesture with the shoulders, seeming to ex- 
ere something like indifference, was the 
reply. 

CT believe all English begin in that way. 
It is a place to grow into —its ways, its 
hours, its topics are all its own.” 

“TJ call it charming,” said Lord Culduff, 
who felt appealed to. 

“If you stand long on the brink here,” 
resumed she, “like a timid bather, you'll 
not have courage to plunge in. You must 
go at it at once, for there are scores of 
things will scare you, if you only let 
them.” 

Marion stood impassive and fixed, as 
though she heard but did not heed what 
was said, while Lord Culduff smiled his ap- 
proval and nodded his assent in most urbane 
fashion. 

“ What if you came and dined here to- 
morrow, Marion? My sister is wonderfully 
‘well up’ in the place. I warn you as to 
her execrable dinner; for her cook is Ital- 
ian, pur sang, and will poison you with his 
national dishes; but we'll be en petit 
comité.” 

“T think we have something for to-mor- 
row,” said Marion, coldly, and looking to 
Lord Culduff. 

“ To-morrow — Thursday, ‘Thursday ?” 
said he, hesitating. “I can’t remember any 
engagement for Thursday.” 

“There is something, I’m sure,” said 
Marion, in the same cold tone. 

“Then let it be for Friday, and you'll 
meet my brother-in-law ; it’s the only day 
he ever dines at home in the week.” 

Lord Culduff bowed an assent, and 
Marion muttered something that possibly 
meant acquiescence. 

“I’ve made a little dinner for you for 
Friday,” said Lady Augusta to her sister. 
“The Culduffs and Monsignore, Batti— 
that, with Tonino and ourselves, .avill be 
six; and I'll think of another; we can’t be 
an even number. Marion is heart-broken 
about coming ; indeed, I’m not sure we shall 


and reminded each other of little traits e. see her after all.” 
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“ Are we so very terrible then?” asked 
the Countess. 

“ Not you, dearest ; it is J am the dread- 
ful one. I took that old fop a canter into 
the Peerage, and he was so delighted to es- 
one from Bramleighaia, that he looked 
softly into my eyes, and held my hand so 
unnecessarily long, that she became actually 
sick with anger. Now I’m resolved that 
the old lord shall be one of my adorers.” 

“ Ob, Gusta!” 

“Yes. I say it calmly and advisedly ; 
that young woman must be taught better 
manners than to pat the ground impatiently 
with her foot and to toss her head away 
when one is talking to her husband. Oh, 
there’s that poor Count Pracontal waiting 
for me, and looking so pitevusly at me; 
I forgot I promised to take him a tour 
through the rooms, and tell him who every- 
body 1s.” 

The company began to thin off soon after 
midnight, and by one o’clock the Countess 
and her sister found themselves standing by 
a fireplace in a deserted salon, while the 
a gga passed to and fro extinguishing the 
lights. 

“« Who was that you took leave of with 
such emphatic courtesy a few minutes ago ?” 
asked Lady Augusta, as she leaned on the 
chimney-piece. 

“ Don’t you know; don’t you remember 
him ?” 

** Not in the least.” 

“It was Mr. Temple Bramleigh.” 

“ What, mon fils Temple! Why dido’t 
he come and speak to me ?” : 

“‘ He said he had been in search of you all 
the evening, and even asked me to find you 
out.” 

“These Sevigné curls do that; no one 
knows me. Monsignore said he thought I 
was a younger sister just come out, and was 
going to warn me of the dangerous rivalry. 
And that was Temple? His little bit of 
moustache improves him. I suppose they 
call him good-looking ? ” 

“ Very handsome — actually handsome.” 

“Oh, dear! ” sighed the other, wearily ; 
“one likes these gatherings, but it’s always 
pleasant when they’re over; don’t you find 
that?” And not meeting a reply, she went 
on: “ That tiresome man, Sir Marcus Cluff, 
made a descent upon me, to talk of — what 
do you think ? — the church at Albano. It 
seems our m there has nothing to live 





on during the winter months, and he is ex- 
pected to be alive and cheery when spring 
comes round; and Sir Marcus says, that 
though seals do this, it’s not so easy for a 
curate ; and so I said, ‘ Why doesn’t he join 
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the other army ? There’s a cardinal yonder 
will take him into his regiment ;’ and Sir 
Marcus couldn’t stand this, and left me.” 
She paused, and seemed lost in a deep 
reverie, and then half murmured rather than 
said, “ What a nice touch he has on the 
piano; so light and so liquid withal.” 

“ Sir Marcus, do you mean ?” 

“Of course I don’t,” said she, pettishly. 
“Tm talking of Pracontal. I’m sure he 
me oF says not, or only for himself; and 
so I told him he must sing for me, and he 
replied, ‘ Willingiy, for I shall then be 
beside myself with happiness.’ Just fancy a 
Frenchman trying to say a smart thing in 
English. I wonder what the Culduffs will 
think of him ?” 

“ Are they likely to have an opportunity 
for an opinion ? ” 

“ Most certainly they aré. I have asked 
him for Friday. He will be the seventh at 
our little dinner.” 

“ Not possible, Gusta! You-couldn’t have 
done this!” . 

“TI have, I give you my word. Is there 
any reason why,l shouldn’t ?” 

“ All the reason in the world. You ask 
your relatives to a little dinner, which 
implies extreme intimacy and familiarity ; 
and you invite to meet them a man, whom 
by every sentiment of self-interest, they 
must abhor.” 

“ Cara mia, I can’t listen to such a vulgar 
argument. M. de Pracontal has charming 
personal qualities. I chatted about an hour 
with him, and he is delightfully amusing ; 
he’ll no more obtrude his claims or his pre- 
tensions than Lord Culduff will speak of his 
fifty years of diplomatic service. There is 
no more perfect triumph of good-breeding 
than when it enables us to enjoy each other’s 
society irrespective of scores of little per- 
sonal accidents, political estrangements, and 
the like; and to show you that I have not 
been the inconsiderate creature you think 
me, I actually did ask Pracontal if he 
thought that meeting the Culduffs would be 
awkward or unpleasant for him, and he said 
he was overjoyed at the thought; that I 
could not have done him a favour he would 
prize more highly. 

“« He, of course, is very vain of the distinc- 
tion. It is an honour he never could have 
so much as dreamed of.” 

“I don’t know that. I half suspect he is 
a gentleman who does not take a deprecia- 
tory estimate of either himself or his pros- 


pects.” 


“ At all events, Gusta, there shall be no 
ambuscade in the matter, that I’m deter- 
mined on. The Culduffs shall know whom 
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they are to meet. I'll write a note to them 
before I sleep.” 

“ How angry you are for a mere nothing. 
Do you imagine that the people who sit 
round a dinner-table have sworn vows of 
eternal friendship before the soup ?” 

“ You are too provoking, too t oughtless,” 
said the other, with much asperity of voice, 
and taking up her gloves and her fan from 
the chimney-piece, she moved rapidly away 
and left the room. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
SOME “SALON DIPLOMACIES.” 


Lorp CuLpvurr, attired in a very gor- 
geous dressing-gown, and a cap whose gold 
tassel hung down below his ear, was seated 
‘ at a writing-table, every detail of whose 
appliances was an object of art. From a 
little golden censer at his side a light blue 
smoke curled, that diffused a delicious per- 
fume through the room; for the noble ford 
held it, that these adventitious aids invaria- 
bly penetrated through the sterner material 
of thought, and relieved by their graceful 
influence the more laboured efforts of the 
intellect. 

He had that morning been preparing a 
very careful confidential despatch; he 
meant it to be a state paper. It was a 
‘favourite theory of his, that the Pope might 
be “ exploité,’— and his own phrase must 
be employed to express his meaning,— that 
is, that for certain advantages, not very 
easily defined, nor intelligible at first blush, 
the Holy Father might be most profitably 
employed in governing Ireland. The Pope, 
in fact, in return for certain things which he 
did not want, and which we could not give 
him if he did, was to do for us a number of 
things perfectly impossible, and just as value- 

less had they been possible. The whole was 
a grand dissolving view of a millennial Ire- 
land, with all the inhabitants dressed in 
green broadcloth, singing “God save the 
Queen ;” while the Pope and the Sacred 
College were to be in ecstasy over some 
imaginary concessions of the British Govern- 
ment, and as ha over these supposed 
- benefits as an Indian tribe over a seulat of 
glass beads from Birmingham. 

The noble diplomatist had just turned a 
very pretty phrase on the peculiar nature of 
the priest ;— his one-sided view of life, his nat- 
ural credulity, nurtured by church observan- 
ces, his easily satisfied greed, arising from the 
limited nature of -his ambitions, and, lastly, 
the simplicity of character engendered by 
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the want of those relations of the family 
which suggest acute study of moral traits, 
uncompensated by habits of a more reflec- 
tive kind. Rising above the dialectics of the 
“ office,” he had soared into the style of the 
essayist. It was to be one of those des- 
patches which F. O. prints in blue-books, 
and proudly points to, to shew that her sons 
are as distinguished ‘in letters as they are 
dexterous in the conduct of negotiations. 
He had just read aloud a very high-sound- 
ing sentence, when Mr. Temple Bramleigh 
entered, and in that nicely subdued voice 
which private-secretaryship teaches, said, 
“ Mr. Gutbill is below, my lord; will you 
see him ?” 

“Qn no account! The porter has been 
warned not to admit him, on pain of dismis- 
sal. See to it, that I am not intruded on 
by this man.” 

“ He has managed to get in somehow — 
he is in my room this moment.” 

“Get rid of him, then, as best you can. 
I can only repeat that here he shall not 
come.” 

“I think, on the whole, it might be as well 
to see him: a. few minutes would suffice,” 
said Temple, timidly. 

“And why, sir, may I ask, am I to be 
outraged by this man’s vulgar presence, 
even for a few minutes? A few minutes 
of unmitigated rudeness is an eternity of 
endurance !” 

“ He threatens a statement in print; he 
has a letter ready for The Times,” mut- 
tered Temple. 

“This is what we have come to in England. 
In our stupid worship of what we call pub- 
lic opinion, we have raised up the most des- 
potic tribunal that ever decided a human 
destiny. I declare solemnly, I’d almost as 
soon be an American. I vow to heaven 
that, with the threat of Printing-House 
Square over me, I don’t see how much 
worse I had been if born in Kansas or 
Ohio! ” 

“Tt is a regular statement of the Liscon- 
nor Mine, drawn up for the money article, 
and if only a tithe of it be true ” 

“ Why should it be true, sir?” cried the 
noble lord, in a tone that was almost a 
scream. “The public does not want truth, 
— what they want is a scandal — a libellous 
slander on men of rank; men of note like 
myself. The vulgar world is never so ha 

y as when it assumes to cancel great pu 
ie services by some contemptible private 
scandal. Lord Culduff has checkmated the 
Russian Ambassador. I know that, but 





Moses has three acceptances of his protested . 
for’non-payment. Lord Culduff has outwit- 
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ted the Tuileries. — Why doesn’t he pay 
his bootmaker ? That’s their chanson, sir, 
— that’s the burden of their low vulgar 
song. As if I, and men of my stamp, were 
amenable to every petty rule and miserable 
criticism that applies to a clerk in Somerset 
House. They exact from us the services of 
a giant, and thea would reduce us to their 
own dwarfish standard, whenever there is 
question of a moral estimate.” 

He walked to and fro as he spoke, his 
excitement increasing at every word, the 
veins in his forehead swelling and the an- 

les of his mouth twitching with a spasmod- 
ic motion. ‘“ There, sir,” cried he, with a 
wave of his hand; “let there be no more 
mention of this man. I shall want to see a 
draft of the educational project, as soon as 
it is completed. That will do,” and with 
this he dismissed him. 

No sooner was the door closed on his de- 
parture, than Lord Culduff poured some 
scented water into a small silver ewer, and 
proceeded to bathe his eyes and temples, 
and then, sitting down before a little mir- 
ror, he smoothed his eyebrows, and patient- 
ly disposed the straggling hairs into line. 
“ Who's there ? come in,” cried he, impa- 
tiently, as a tap was heard at the door, and 
Mr. Cutbill entered with the bold and as- 
sured look of a man determined on an inso- 
lence. 

“ So, my lord, your servants have got or- 
ders not to admit me—the door is to be 
shut against me!” said he, walking boldly 
forward and staring fiercely at the other’s 
face. 

“ Quite true, however you came to know 
it,” said Culduff, with a smile of the easiest, 

leasantest expression imaginable. “TI told 
— Bramleigh this morning to give the 
orders you speak of. I said it in these 
words :—Cutbill got in here a couple of 
days ago, when I was in the middle of a 
despatch, and we got talking of this that 
and t’other, and the end was, I never could 
take up the clue of what I had been writ- 
ing. A bore interrupts, but does not dis- 
tract you; a clever man is sure, by his sug- 
gestiveness, to lead you away to other 
realms of thought: and so I said, a strict 
quarantine against two Cy — I'll neither 
see Antonelli nor Cutbill.” 

It was a bold shot, and few men would 
have had courage for such effrontery ; but 
Lord Culduff could do these things with an 
air of such seeming candour and natural- 
ness, nothing less than a police-agent could 
have questioned its sincerity. 

Had a man of his own rank in life “ tried 
it on” in this fashion, Cutbill would have 
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detected the impudent fraud at once. It 


‘was the superb dignity, the consummate 


courtesy of this noble viscount, aided by 
every appliance of taste and luxury around 
hm, that assured success here.” 

“Take that chair, Cutbill, and try a 
cheroot — I know you like a cheroot. And 
now for a pleasant gossip; for I will give 
myself a holiday this morning.” 

“Tam really afraid I interrupt you,” be- 
gan Cutbill. 

“ You do; I won’t affect to deny it. You 
squash that despatch yonder as effectually 
as if you threw the ink bottle over it. When 
once I get to talk with a man like you, 
I can’t go back to the desk again. Don’t 
you know it yourself? Haven’t you felt, it 
scores of times? The stupid man is got rid 
of just as readily as you throw a pebble out 
of your shoe ; itis your clever fellow that 
pricks you like a ngil.” 

“Tm sorry, my lord, you should feel me 
so painfully,” said Cutbill, laughing, but 
with an expression that showed how the 
flattery had touched him. 

“ You don’t know what a scrape I’ve got 
into about you.” 

“ About me?” 

“ Yes. My lady heard you were here 
the other morning, and gave me a regular 
scolding for not having sent to tell her. 
You know you were old friends in Ireland.” 

“I scarcely ventured to hope her lady- 
ship would remember me.” 

“What! Not remember your admirable 
imitations of the speakers in the House ? — 
your charming songs that you struck off 
with such facility— the very best im- 
promptus I ever heard. And, mark you, 
Cutbill, [ knew Theodore Hook intimately, 
— I mean, difference of age and such-like 
considered, for I was a boy at the time, — 
and I say it advisedly, you are better than 
Hook.” 

“Oh, my lord, this is great flattery !” 

“ Hook was uncertain, too. He was what 
the French call journalier. Now that you 
are not.” 

Cutbill smiled, for, though he did not in 
the least know the quality ascribed to him, 
he was sure it was complimentary, and was 
satisfied. 

“ Then there was another point of differ- 
ence between you. Hook wasasnob. He 
had the uneasy consciousness of social 
inferiority, which continually drove him to 
undue familiarities. Now, I will say, I 
never met a man so free from this as your- 
self. I have made a positive study of you, 
Cutbill, and I protest I think, as regards 
tact, you are unrivalled.” 
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“T can only say, my lord, that I never 
knew it.” | 

“ After all,’ said Lord Culduff, rising and | 
standing with his back to the fire, while, | 
dropping his eyelids, he seemed to fall into a. 
reflective vein — “ After all, this, as regards 
worldly success, is the master quality. You’ 
may have every gift, and every talent, and | 
every grace, and, wanting ‘ tact,’ they are all | 
but valueless.” - | 

Cutbill was silent. He was too much 
afraid to risk his newly acquired reputation | 
by the utterance of even a word. | 

“How do you like Rome?” asked his 
lordship, abruptly. 

“ I can scarcely say ; I’ve seen very little | 
of it. I know nobody; and, on the whole, 
I find time hang heavily enough on me.” 

“ But you must know people, Cutbill; 
you must go out. The place has its amus- 
ing side ; it’s not like what we have at home. 
There’s another tone, another style ; there 
is less concentration, so to say, but there’s 
more ‘ finesse.’ ” 

Cutbill nodded, as though he followed 
and assented to this. 

“ Where the priest enters, as such a con- 
siderable element of society, there is always 
a keener study of character than elsewhere. 
In other places you ask, What a man does ? 
here you inquire, Why he does it?” 

Cutbill nodded again. : 

“The women, too, catch up the light 
delicate touch which the churchmen are 
such adepts in; and conversation is general- 
ly neater than elsewhere. In a fortnight or 
ten days hence, you'll see this all yourself. 
How are you for Italian? Do you speak it 
well?” 

“ Not a word, my lord.” 

“ Never mind. French will do perfectly. 
I declare I think we all owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the First Empire for —“ given 
us a language common to all Europe. 
Neither cooking nor good manners could go 
on without it, and apropos of cooking, when 
will you dine here? ‘They are good enough 
to say here that my cook is the best in 
Rome. When will you let me have your 
verdict on him ?” 

Cutbill felt all the awkwardness that is 
commonly experienced when a man is asked 
to be his own inviter. 

“ To-day,” continued Lord Culduff, “ we 
dine at the Duc de Rignano’s; to-morrow, 
we have promised Lady Augusta; Friday, 
we are engaged to the Russian Minister ; 
and Saturday, I believe Saturday is free. 
Shall we say Saturday, Cutbill — eight for 
half-past? Now, don’t fail us. We shall 





| no other engagement. 
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have a few people in the evening, so make 
By-by.” 

Cutbill muttered out his acceptance, and 
retired, half delighted with his success, and 
half distrustful as to whether he had done 
what he had come to do, or whether, in no; 
approaching the subject, he had not earned 
a stronger claim to the possession of that 
“tact ” which his lordship had so much ad- 
mired in him. 

“T’m sure he’s an old fox; but he’s won- 
derfully agreeable,” muttered he, as he 
descended the stairs. It was only as he 
turned into the Piazza di Spagna, and saw 
L’Estrange standing looking in at a print- 
shop, that he remembered how he had left 
the curate to wait for him, while he made 
his visit. 

“Tm afraid, from your look,” said 
L’Estrange, “that you have no very good 
news forme. Am lright?” 

“ Well,” said the other, in some confusion, 
“T won’t say that I have anything one 
could call exactly reassuring to tell.” 

“ Did he suffer vou to go into the question 
fully? Did he show a disposition to treat 
the matter with any consideration ?” 

Cutbill shook his head. The conscious- — 
ness that he had done nothing, had not even 
broached the subject for which his visit was 
ostensibly made, overwhelmed him with 
shame ; and he had not the courage to avow 
how he had neglected the trust committed 
to him. 

“Don’t mince matters with me, for the 
sake of sparing me,” continued L’Estrange. 
“I never closed my eyes last night, thinking 
over it all; and you can’t lower me in my 
own esteem below what I now feel. Out 
with it, then, and let me hear the worst, if I 
must hear it.” 

“ You must have alittle patience. Things 
are not always so bad as they look. I'm to 
have another interview ; and though I won’t 
go so far.as to bid you hope, I’d be sorry to 
say despair. I'm to see him again on Sat- 
urday.” 

“Two more days and nights of anxiet 
and waiting! but | suppose I deserve it all, 
and worse. It was in a spirit of ‘ greed’ — 
ay, of gambling — that I made this venture ; 
and if the punishment could fall on myself 
alone, I deserve it all.” 

“ Come, come, don’t take on in that fash- 
ion; never say die. When do the Bram- 
leighs arrive?— don’t you expect them 
this week ?” 

“They promised to eat their Christmas 
dinner with us; but shall we have one to 
give them? You know, I suppose, how 
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matters have gone at Albano? The church mén love those who spend money. See 
patrons have quarrelled, and each has with- what a rey follows the Exnpire in 
drawn his name. No: Mrs. Trumpler re- France, and what is its chief claim? Just 
mains, and she has drawn out a new code, what you said a moment back. It never 
of her own —a thirty-nine articles of her frets about the bill. Contrast the splendour 
own devising, which [ must subscribe, or of such a Government with the mean mer- 
forfeit her support. The great feature of | cantile spirit of your British Parliament, 
it all is, that the Bible is never to be quoted | higgling over contracts and cutting down 
excépt to disprove it; so that what a man clerk’s’ salaries, as though the nation were 
lacks in scholarship, he may make up in’ glorified when its servants wore broken 
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scepticism.” 

“ And do you take to that?” 

“ Not exactly ; and in consequence I have 
resigned my chaplaincy, and this morning I 
received a notice to vacate my house by the 
last day of the year, and go—lI don’t! 
think it was suggested where to in particu- 
lar —but here comes my sister —let us 
talk of something else.” 

“ Oh, George,” cried she, “I have got 

ou such a nice warm coat for your visiting | 
in the cold weather. Will you promise me 
to wear it, though you will look like a 
bear? How d’ye do, Mr. Cutbill ?” 

“Tm bobbish, miss, thank you. And 
you ?” 

“TI don’t exactly know if I’m bobbish, 
but I’m certainly in good spirits, for I have 
heard from some very dear friends, who are 
on their way to see and spend the Christmas 
with us.” 

L’Estrange turned a sudden glance on 
Cutbill. It was a mere glance, but it said 
more than words, and was so inexpressibly 
sad besides, that the other muttered a hur- 
ried good-by and left them. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A LONG TETE-A-TETE. 


PrRaAcONTAL and Longworth sat at break- 
fast at Freytag’s Hotel at Rome. They 
were splendidly lodged, and the table was 
spread with all the luxury and abundance 
which are usually displayed where well- 
paying guests are treated by wise inn- 

eepers. Fruit and flowers decorated the 
board, arranged as a painter’s eye might 
have suggested, and nothing was wanting 
that could gratify the sense of sight or 
tempt the palate. 

“ After all,” said Longworth, “ your song- 
writer blundered when he wrote ‘ l’amour.’ 
It is Yargent that ‘makes the world go 
round.’ k at that table, and say what 
sunshine the morning breaks with when 
one doesn’t fret about the bill.” 

“You are right, O Philip,” said the 


ts and patched pantaloons.” 

“The world needs spendthrifts as it 
needs tornadoes. The whirlwind purifies 
even as it devastates.” 

“How grand yaqu are at an aphorism, 
Philip. You have all the pomp of the pul- 
pit when you deliver a mere platitude.” 

“ To a Frenchman, everything is a plati- 
tude that is not a paradox.” 

“Go on, your vein is wonderful this 
morning.” 

“ A Frenchman is the travestie of human 
nature ; every sentiment of his is the par- 
ody of what it ought to be. He is grave 
over trifles, and evokes mirth out of the 
deepest melancholy ; he takes sweet wine 
with his oysters, and when the post has 
brought him letters that may actually de- 
cide his destiny, he throws them aside to 
read a critique on the last ballet, or revive 
his recollections of its delight by gazing on 
a coloured print of the ballerina.” 

“I am getting tired of the Gitana,” said 
Pracontal, throwing the picture from him; 
“ hand me the chocolate. As to the letters, 
I have kept them for you to read, for al- 
though I know your sputiering, splashing, 
hissing language for all purposes of talk, its 
law jargon is quite beyond me.” 

“ Your lawyer —so tar as [ have seen — 
is most careful in his avoidance of techni- 
cals with you; he writes clearly and suc- 
cinctly.” ‘ 

“ Break open that great packet, and tell 
me about its clear and distinct contents.” 

“] said succinct, not distinct, O man of 
many mistakes. This is from Kelson him- 
self, and contains an enclosure.” He broke 
the seal as he spoke, and read, — 


“ Dear Sir, — I am exceedingly distressed 
to be obliged to inform you that the arrange- 
ment which, in my last letter, [ had under- 
stood to be finally and satisfactorily con- 
cluded between myself, on your part, and 
Mr. Sedley, of Furnival’s Inn, on the part 
of Mr. Bramleigh, is now rescinded and 
broken, Mr. Bramleigh having entered a 
formal protest, denying all concurrence or 
approval, and in evidence of his dissent has 





other. “Let people say what they may, 


actually given notice of action against his 
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solicitor, for unauthorized procedure. The 
bills therefore drawn by you I herewith 
return as no longer negotiable. I am 
forced to express not only my surprise, but 
my indignation, at the mode in which we 
have been treated in this transaction. 
Awaiting your instructions as to what step 
you will deem it advisable to take next, 

“ I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J. Keison.” 


4 “This is a bad affair,” said Longworth. 
“That twenty thousand that you thought 
to have lived on for two years, astonishing 
the vulgar world, like some Count of Monte 
Christo, has proved a dissolving view, and 
there you sit a candidate for one of the 
Pope’s prisons, which, if accounts speak 
truly, are about the vilest dens of squalor 
and misery in Europe.” 

“ Put a lump of ice in my glass, and fill 
it up with champagne. It was only yester- 
day I was thinking whether I'd not have 
myself christened Esau, and it is such a re- 
lief to me now to feel that I need not. 
Monsieur Le Comte Pracontal de Bram- 
leigh, I have the honour to drink your 
health.” As he spoke he drained his glass, 
and held it out to be refilled. 

“No; I'll give you no more wine. You'll 
need all the calm and consideration you 
can command to answer this letter, which 
requires prompt reply. And as to Esau, 
my friend, the parallel scarcely holds, for 
when he negotiated the sale of his reversion 
he was next of kin beyond dispute.” 

“TIT wonder what would become of you if 
you could not cavil. I never knew any 
man so fond of a contradiction.” 

“ Be just, and admit that you give me 
some splendid opportunities. No, I'll not 
let you have more wine. Kelson’s letter 
must be answered, and we must think 
seriously over what is to be done.” 

“Ma foi! there is nothing to be done. 
Mr. Bramleigh challenges me to a duel, be- 
cause he knows I have no arms. He ap- 
peals to the law, which is the very costliest 
of all the costly things in your dear country. 
If you could persuade him to believe that 
this is not fair — not even generous — per- 
haps he would have the good manners to quit 
the premises and send me the key. Short 
of that, I see nothing to be done.” 

“T have told you already, and I tell you 
once more, if Kelson is of opinion that your 
case is good enough to go to trial, you shall 
not want funds to meet law expenses.” 

“ He has told me so, over and over. He 


has said he shall try the case by ~ what 
is it you call it?” 
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“T know what you mean ; he will proceed 
by ejectment to try title.” 

“ This need not cost very heavily, and 
will serve to open the campaign. He will 
put me on ‘the table,’ as he calls it, and I 
shall be interrogated, and worried, and tor- 
mented, — perhaps, too, insulted, at times; 
and I am to —— my temper, resent noth- 
ing — not even when they impugn my hon- 
our or my truthfulness — for that there are 
two grand principles of British law: one is, 
no man need say any ill of himself, nor is 
he ever to mind what ill another may say of 
him.” 

“ Did he tell you that ?” said Longworth, 
laughing. 

“Not exactly in these words, but it 
amounted to the same. Do give me a little 
wine ; I am hoarse with talking.” 

“Not a drop. Tell me now, where are 
these letters, and that journal of your grand- 
father’s that you showed me?” 

“ Kelson has them all, Kelson has every 
thing. When I believed the affair to be 
ended, I told him he might do what he 
pleased with them, if he only restored to me 
that coloured sketch of my beautiful grand- 
mother.” 

“ There, there! don’t get emotional, or I 
have done with you. I will write to Kelson 
to-day. Leave all to us and don’t meddle 
in any way.” 

“That you may rely upon with confidence. 
No one ever yet accused me of occupying 
myself with any thing I could possibly avoid. 
Do you want me any more ?” 

“ I don’t think so; but why do you ask? 
Where are you going ?” 

“T have a rendezvous this morning. I 
am to be three miles from this at one o’clock. 
I am to be at the tomb of Cecilia. Metella, 
to meet the Lady Augusta Bramleigh, with 
a large party, on horseback, and we are to 
go somewhere and see something, and to 
dine, ma foi —I forget where.” 

“T think, all things considered,” said 
Longworth, gravely, «“] would advise some 
reserve as to intimacy with that family.” 
“You distrust my discretion. You ima- 
ne that in my unguarded freedom of talking 
shall say many things which had been bet- 
ter unsaid ; isn’t that so?” 

“Perhaps I do; at all events, I know 
the situation is one that would be intolerable 
to myself.” 

“ Not to me though, not to me. It is the 
ot difficulty, the tension, so to say, that 
makes it enticing. I have I cannot tell you 
what enjoyment in a position where, by 
the slightest movement to this side or that, 
you Jose your balance and fall. I like— 
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I delight in the narrow path with the preci- 
pice at each hand, where a step is destruc- 
tion. The wish to live is never so strong as 
when life is in danger.” 

‘‘ You are a heart and soul gambler.” 

“ Confess, however, I am ‘beau joueur. 
I know how to lose.” And muttering some- 
thing over the lateness of the hour, he 
snatched up his hat and hurried away. 

As Pracontal was hurrying to the place of 
meeting with all the speed of his horse, a 
servant met him with a note from Lady 
Augusta. “She did not feel well enough,” 
she said, “ for a ride; she had a headache, 
and begged he would come and pay her a 
visit, and dine too, if he was not atrad of a 
dinner en téte-a-téte.” 

Overjoyed with the familiar tone of this 
note, he hurried back to Rome, and soon 
found himself in the little drawing-room 
which looked out upon the Borghese garden, 
and where a servant told him her ladyship 
would soon appear. 

“This was very kind of you, very nice,” 
said she, entering and giving him her hand 
in a languid sort of manner, “to come here 
and give up the delight of the picnic, with 
its pretty women and champagne, and patés- 
aux-truffes. Np; you are to sit yonder. I 
[don’t know you long enough to advance 
you to the privilege of that low chair next 
my sofa.” 

“T am your slave, even to martyrdom,” 
said he, bowing, and sitting down where she 
had bid him. 

“ You are aware, I hope,” said she, in the 
same wearied tone, “that it is very wrong 
of us to become acquainted. That, con- 
nected as I am with the Bramleighs, I ought 
not to have permitted you to be presented 
to me. My sister is shocked at the impro- 
priety, and as for Lord and Lady Culduff, 
rather than meet you at dinner on Friday 
they have left Rome.” 

“ Left Rome?” 

“Yes, gone to Naples. To be sure, 
he ought to have been there a month ago ; 
he was accredited to that Court, and he 
had nothing to do here, which was, how- 
ever, to him an excellent reason for being 
here. Why do you make me talk so much ? 
it sets my head splitting, and I sent for 
you to listen to you, and not to have any 
worry of talking myself — there, begin.” 

« What shall I talk about ?” 

“ Anything you like, only not politics, 
or religion, or literature, or fine arts — peo- 
ple are so unnatural when they discuss 
these; nor—not society and ip, for 
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then they: grow spiteful and ill-natured ; 
nor about myself, for then you’d fancy you 
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were in love with me, and I’d have to shut 
the door against you. Oh, how my head 
aches! Give me that flacon, pray ; there 
now go back to your place.” 

« Shall T read’ to yea?” : 

“ No: there’s nothing I detest so much 
as being read to. One never follows the 
book; it is the tone and accent of the 
reader, something in his voice, something 
one fancies an affectation attracts atten- 
tion, and you remark how his hair is parted, 
or how his boots are made. Oh, why will 
you torment me this way —I don’t want 
to talk and you persist in asking me ques- 
tions.” 

“If you had not a headache I’d sing for 


ou. 

“No, I'll not let you sing to me alone; 
that would be quite wrong. Remember, 
monsieur, and when I say remember, I 
mean never forget, I am excessively prude ; 
not of that school of prudery that repels, 
but of that higher tone which declares a 
freedom impossible. Do you comprehend ?” 

“ Perfectly, madame,” said he, bowing 
low with an air of an ideal reverence. 

“ Now, then, that we have settled the 
preliminaries of our—oh, dear!” burst 
she out, “see what it is to be speaki 
French! I had almost said of ‘our friend- 
ship.’” 

"And why not, madame? Can you 
possibly entertain a doubt of that senti- 
ment, at once devoted and respectful, which 
has brought me to your feet ?” 

“T never do doubt about anything that 
I want to believe ; at least till I change my 
mind on it, for I am—yes, I am very ca- 
eg Iam charmed with you to-day; 

ut do not be surprised if my servant shuts 
the Coor against you to-morrow.” 

“ Madame, you drive me to the brink of 
despair.” 

“T'm sure of that,” said she, laughing. 
“T have driven several that far; but, 
strange to say, I never knew one who went 
over.’ 

“Do not push torture to insufferance, 
madame,” cried he, theatrically ; but, in- 
stead of laughing at him, she looked really 
alarmed at his words. 

“ Oh, Monsieur Pracontal,” cried she, 
suddenly, “ was that little song you sun 
last night your own? I mean, words an 
music both ?” 

He bowed with an air of modesty. 

“What a nice talent, to be able to com- 
pose and write verses too! But they tell 
me you are horribly satirical; that you 
make rhymes on people impromptu, and 
sing them in the very room with them.” 
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“ Only, madame, when they are, what 
you call in English, bores.” 

“ But I like bores, they are so nice and 
dull. Do you know, Monsieur Pracontal, 
if it were not for bores, we Enghsh would 
have no distinctive nationality? Our 
bores are essentially our own, and unlike 
all the other species of the creature else- 
where.” 

“T respect them, and I bow to their supe- 
riority.”, 

“It was very kind, very nice of you, to 
give up your ride over the Campagna, and 
come here to sit with me in one of my dull 
moods, for to-day I am very dull and dis- 
pirited. I have an odious headache, and 
my sister has been scolding me, and I have 
had such unpleasant letters. Altogether, 
it is a dark day with me.” 

“T am inexpressibly grieved.” 

“ Of course you are; and so I told my 
sister you would be, when she said it was a 
— imprudence on my part to admit you. 

‘ot that I don’t agree with her in great 
but I do detest being dictated to; 
isn’t it insupportable ?” 

“ Quite so; the very worst form of 
slavery.” 


“v's true you want to take away the | me. 


Bramleigh estates; but, as I said to my 
sister, does not every one wish to win when 
he plays a game, and do you detest 

our adversary for so natural a desire ? 

suppose if you have a trump more than 
the Bramleighs you'll carry off the stakes.” 

“ Ah, madame, how glad would I he to 
lay my cards on the table, if 1 could be 
sure of such an opponent as yourself.” 

“ Yes, I am generous. It’s the one thing 
I can say for myself. I’m all for fighting 
the battle of life honourably and courte- 
ously, though I must say one is sure to lose 
where the others are not equally high- 
minded. Now I put it to yourself, M. 
Pracontal, and I ask, Was it fair, was it 
honest, was it decent of Colonel Bramleigh, 
knowing the insecure title by which he held 
-his estate, to make me his wife? You 
know, of course, the difference of rank 
that separated us; you know who I was— 
I can’t say am, because my family have 
never forgiven me the mésalliance; there- 
fore, I say, was it not atrocious in him to 
make a settlement which he felt must be a 
mockery ?” 

“ Perhaps, madame, he may have re- 

arded our pretensions as of little moment ; 
indeed, I believe he treated my father’s 
demands with much hauteur.” 

“« Stili he knew there was a claim, and a 
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claimant, when he married me; and this 
can neither be denied nor defended.” 

“ Ah, madame !” sighed he, “ who would 
be stopped by scruples in such a cause ?” 

“ No, no, there was nothing of love in it; 
he wanted rank, he wanted high connec- 
tions. He was fond of me after his fashion, 
I've no doubt, but he was far more proud 
than fond. I often fancied he must have 
had something on his mind, he would be 
so abstracted at times and so depressed, and 
then he would seem as if he wanted to tell 
me something but had not the courage for it, 
and I set it down to something quite dif- 
ferent. I thought—no matter what I 
thought — but it gave me no uneasiness, 
for, of course, I never dreamed of being 
jealous; but that it should be so bad as 
this never occurred to me — never !” 

“TI am only surprised that Colonel Bram- 
leigh never thought it worth his while to 
treat with my father, who, all things con- 
sidered, would have been easily dealt with ; 
he was always a pauvre diable, out of one 
scrape to fall into another ; so reckless that 
the very smallest help ever seemed to him 
quite sufficient to brave life with.” 

“T know nothing of the story, tell it to 
“It is very long, it is very tiresome, it is 
encumbered with details of dates and eras. 
I doubt you'd have patience for it, but if 
you think you would, I’m ready.” 

“ Begin then, only don’t make it more 
confused, more tangled, than you can help; 
and give meno dates — I hate dates.” 

Pracontal was silent for a moment or two 
as if reflecting, and then, drawing his chair 
a little nearer to her sofa, he leaned his 
forehead on his hand, and in a low, but dis- 
tinct voice, began : — 

“ When Colonel Bramleigh’s father was 
yet a young man, a matter of business re- 
quired his presence in Ireland; he came to 
see a very splendid mansion then bein 
built by a rich nobleman, on which his 
house had advanced a large sum by way of 
mortgage.” - 

“Mon cher M. Pracontal, must we begin 
so far back? It is like the Plaideur in 
Molitre who commences, ‘ Quand je vois le 
soleil, quand je vois la lune.’ ” 

“ Very true, but I must in at the be- 


inning of all things, and, with a little pa- 
Sence, Fil soon ne y on further. Mr. Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh made acquaintance in Ire- 
land with a certain Italian painter called 
Giacomo Lami, who had been brought over 
from Rome to paint the frescoes of this 
great house. This Lami— very poor, and 
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very humble, ignoble if you like to say so — 
had a daughter of surpassing beauty. She 
was so very lovely that Giacomo was accus- 
tomed to introduce her into almost all his 
frescoes, for she had such variety of expres- 
sion, so many ‘reflets,’ as one may say, of 
character in her look, that she was a Ma- 
donna here, a Flora there, now a Magda- 
lene, now a Dido; but you need not take 
_ my word for it, here she is as a Danaé.” 
And he opened his watch-case as he spoke, 
and displayed a small miniature in enamel 
of marvellous beauty and captivation. 

“ Oh, was she really like this ?” 

“ That was copied from a picture of her 
at St. Servain, when she was eighteen, im- 
mediately before she accompanied her 
father to Ireland; and in Giacomo’s sketch- 
book, which _I hope one of these days to 
have the honour of showing to you, there is 
a memorandum saying that this portrait of 
Enrichetta was the best likeness of her he 
had ever made. He had a younger daugh- 
ter called Carlotta, also handsome, but 
vastly inferior in beauty to my grand- 
mother.” 

“ Your grandmother ?” 

“ Forgive me, madame, if I have antici- 
pated; but Enrichetta Lami became the 
wife of Montagu Bramleigh. The young 
man, captivated by her marvellous beauty, 
and enchanted by a winning grace of man- 
ner, in which it appears she excelled, made 
his court to her and married her. The 
ceremony of marriage presented no difli- 
culty, as Lami was a member of some sect 
of Waldensean Protestants, who claim a 
sort of affinity with the Anglican Church, 
and they were married in the parish church 
by the minister, and duly registered in the 
registry-book of the parish. All these mat- 
ters are detailed in this book of Giacomo 
Lami’s, which was at once account-book 
and sketch-book and journal, and, indeed, 
family history. It is a volume will, I am 
sure, amuse you, for, amongst sketches and 
studies for pictures, there are the drollest 
little details of domestic events, with pass- 
ing notices of the political circumstances of 
the time — for old Giacomo was a conspira- 
tor and a Carbonaro, and heaven knows 
what else. He even involved himself in 
the Irish troubles, and was so far compro- 
mised that he was obliged to fly the coun- 
try and get over to Holland, which he did, 
taking his two daughters with him. It has 
never been dane ascertained whether 
Montagu Bramleigh had quarrelled with 
his wife or consented to her accompanying 
her father, for, while there were letters 
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from him to her full of affection and regard, | sto 








in Gia- 
como’s diary that seem to hint at’ estrange- 
ment and coldness. When her child, m 
father, was born, she pressed Bramleig 
strongly to come over to the christening; 


there are some strange 


but, though he promised at first, and a 
ared eradegeh at the birth of bis heir, 
e made repeated pretexts of this or that 
engagement, and ended by not coming. 
Old i must have given way to some 
outburst of anger at this neglect and deser- 
tion, for he sent back Bramleigh’s letters 
unopened; and the poor Enrichetta, after 
struggling bravely for several months under 
this heartless and cruel treatment, sunk and 
died. The old man wandered away towards 
the south of Europe after this, taking with 
him his grandchild and his remaining 
daughter; and the first entry we find in 
his diary is about three years later, where we 
read, ‘ Chambery, — Mast leave this, where 
I thought I had at last found a home. Nic- 
colo Baldassare is bent on gaining Carlot- 
ta’s affections. Were they to marry it 
would be the ruin of both. Each has the 
same faults as the other.’ 

“ And later on, — 

“* Had an explanation with N. B., who 
declares that, with or without my consent, 
he will make C. his wife. I have threat- 
ened to bring him before the Council; but 
he defies me, and says he is ready to aban- 
don the society rather than give her up. I 
must quit this secretly and promptly.’ 

“ We next find him at Treviso, where he 
was painting the Basilicata of St. Guedolfo, 
and here he speaks of himself as a lonely 
old man, deserted and forsaken, showing 
that kis daughter had left him some time 
before. He alludes to offers that had been 
made him to go to England ; but declares 
that nothing would induce him to set foot 
in that country more. One passage would 
imply that Carlotta, on leaving home, took 
her sister’s boy with her, for in the old 
man’s writing there are these words, — 

“+T do not want to hear more of them; 
but I would wish tidings of the boy. I have - 
dreamed of him twice.’ 

“ From that time forth the journal merely 
records the places he stopped at, the works 
he was engaged in, and the sums he received 
in payment. For the most part, his last 
labours were in out-of-the-way, obscure 
spots, where he worked for mere subsistence ; 
and of how long he lived there, and where 
he died, there is no trace. 

‘*Do I weary you my dear lady, with 
these small details of very humble people, 
or do you really bestow any interest on my 

ry?” 
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“] like it of all things. I only want to 
follow Carlotta’s history now, and learn what 
became of her.” 

“ Of her fate and fortune I know nothing. 
Indeed, all that I have been telling you 
heretofore I have gleaned from that book 
and some old letters of my t-grand- 
father’s. My own history I will not inflict 
upon you—at least not now. I was a 
student of the Naval College of Genoa till 
I was fourteen, and called Anatole Pra- 
contal, ‘dit’ Lami; but who had entered 
me on the books of the college, who paid 
for me or interested himself about me, I 
never knew. 

“ A boyish scrape I fell into induced me 
to run away from the college. I took ref- 
uge in a small felucca, which landed me at 
Algiers, where I entered the French service, 
al made two campaigns with Pélissier ; 
and only quitted the army on learning that 
my father had been lost at sea, and had 
bequeathed me some small property, then 
in the hands of a banker at Naples. 

“ The property was next to nothing, but 
by the papers and letters that I found, I 
learned who I was, and to what station and 
fortune [ had legitimate claim. It'seems a 
small foundation, perhaps, to build upon; 
but remember how few the steps are in 
reality, and how direct besides. My grand- 
mother, Enrichetta, was the married wife 
of Montagu Bramleigh ; her son — Godfrey 
Lami at his birth, but afterwards known by 
many aliases—married my mother, Marie 
de Pracontal, at Aix, in Savoy, where I 
was born, the name Pracontal being given 
me. My father’s correspondence with the 
Bramleighs was kept up at intervals during 
his life, and frequent mention is made in 
diaries, as well as the banker’s books, of 
sums of money received by him from them. 
In Bolton’s hands, also, was deposited my 
father’s will, where he speaks of me and the 
claim which I should inherit on the Bram- 
leigh estates; and he earnestly entreats 
Bolton, who had so often befriended him, to 
succour his poor boy, and not leave him 
without help and counsel in the difficulties 
that were before him. 

“ Have you followed, or can you follow, 
the tangled scheme?” cried he, after a 
pause ; “ for you are either very patient or 
completely exhausted — which is it ?” 

“ But why have you taken the name of 
Pracontal, and not your real name, Bram- 
leigh ?” asked she, eagerly. 
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“ By Bolton’s advice, in the first instance, 
he wisely taking into account how rich the 
family were w right I was about to 

uestion, and how poor I was. Bolton in- 
clined to a compromise, and, indeed, he 
never ceased to press upon me that it would 
be the fairest and most generous of all ar- 
rangements ; but that to effect this, I must 
not shock the sensibilities of the Bramleighs 
by assuming their name — that to do so was 
to declare war at once.” 

“ And yet, had — called yourself Bram- 
leigh, you would have warned others that 
the right of the Bramleighs to this estate 
was at least disputed.” 

Pracontal could scarcely repress a smile 
at a declaration so manifestly prompted 
by — considerations; but he made no 
reply. 

“ Well, and this compromise, do they 
agree to it ?” asked she, hastily. 

“ Some weeks ago, I believed it was all 
concluded; but this very morning my law- 
yer’s letter tells me that Augustus Bramleigh 
will not hear of it, that he is indignant at 
the very idea, and that the law alone must 
decide between us.” 

“ What a scandal! ” 

“So I thought. Worse,-of course, for 
them, who are in the world and well known. 
I am a nobody.” 

“ A nobody, who might be somebody to- 
morrow,” said she, slowly and deliberately. 

“ After all, the stage of pretension is any- 
thing but pleasant, and I cannot but regret 
that we have not come to some arrange- 
ment.” 

“Can I be of use? Could my services 
be employed to any advantage ?” 

“ At a moment, I cannot answer; but I 
am very grateful for even the thought.” 

“T cannot pretend to any influence with 
the family. Indeed, none of them ever 
liked me; but they might listen to me, and 
they might also believe that my interests 
went with their own. Would you like to 
meet Augustus Bramleigh ?” 

“ There is nothing I desire so much.” 

“T'll not promise he’ll come; but if he 
should consent, will you come here on 
Tuesday morning — say, at eleven o'clock 
—and meet him? I know he’s expected at 
Albano by Sunday, and I'll have a letter to 
propose the meeting, in his hands, on his 
arrival.”’ 

“T have no words to speak my gratitude 
to you.” 








OCCUPATIONS OF 
CHAPTER XII. 
A PLAN FOR A HOUSEHOLD. 


On the first Sunday in April, St. Cross 
was closed, and Mr. Marten held service in 
the great room of the Refuge. This cer- 
tainly had one good result; it led many 

ishioners to that place who had never 
on induced to visit it before, and, in con- 
sequence, several stray shillings found their 
way to its funds. Of course, the enlarge- 
ment of the house, necessary for its proposed 

hanage, could not be proceeded with 
while the building was needed for public 
worship; but I arranged with the builder 
that this improvement should be carried out 
as soon as the church was in a fair way of 
completion. 

At the same time, it occurred to me to 
buy a piece of land close to the Church 

n. The next time we met Mr. Marten, 
we took him to survey my purchase. It lay 
on a gentle inclination behind St. Cross, 
and commanded a fine open view of the 
surrounding country. 

“T intend to build a house on it,” I said. 

“ A fine, healthy site,” he answered ; “ but 
are you not very comfortable in your pres- 
ent quarters ?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed,” I replied, “ ours is a 
thoroughly good old house, which suits us 
exactly. A house fit for birth, and death, 
and sickness, for making love and marriage 
— not that Ruth or I will reqnire most of 
its capabilities, but a house is not a home 
without them.” 

* Then no new houses are homes, or at 
least very few,” said the rector, dismally 
stroking his chin, and thinking of more than 
his words. 

“T mean to try and make one,” I respond- 
ed. “Is there any reason why old houses 
should be better than new ones? In- most 
things the world does not go backwards.” 

« No, nor in this, really,” replied Mr. Mar- 
ten; “but a thoroughly good house costs 
money, and in this matter, cash seems 
scarcer now than formerly.” - 

“T think we are getting to the root of the 
evil,” I observed. “ Money is much more 
plentiful now than it used to be, but ever 
one pretends to be richer than he is, and if 
aman have enough money to build a real 
cottage, he builds a sham villa instead.” 

“ And directly he gets fifty pounds a year 
more, he removes to a greater sham,” said 
Ruth. 

“ The right method,” I said, “is to build 
a place thoroughly good in its way, however 
humble that way may be. If it be only a 
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barn, build it so that it may remain un- 
changed when the mansion is built before it. 
Why not follow the example of our fathers, 
and rear houses so good and substantial 
that our successors shall esteem it an honour 
to keep them up, and mav gratify their own 
tastes by enlarging and beautifying, rather 
than by destroying ?” 

“ But then the march of fashion soon 
strides over neighbourhoods,” observed Mr. 
Marten, “and the son blushes to name 
where his father lived, and never does so 
without the modification, ‘ It was so different 
then!’ And yet I think if there were more 
right feeling in the world, localities would 
not be mapped out as at present —in one, 
outer life all colour and gilding ; in another, 
all mildew and mist.” 

“You may well say ‘outer life,’” said 
Ruth, grimly, “for inner life is much the 
same queer mixture everywhere. I believe 
there are as many heartaches in mansions 
as in huts.” 

* But might there not be fewer in both, 
if they did not keep aloof from each 
other?” I pleaded. “ Would not a kindly 
interest in others’ welfare be a healthy stim- 
ulant to many an empty, irritable mind? 
And mere almsgiving can never give this 
interest, which naturally grows from near 
neighbourhood and habitual knowledge. 
And, on the other hand, would not the world 
be — many an outburst of evil passion, 
if the despair which breeds such were 
checked by the reassurance of God's pro- 
tection in a comforting human presence ?” 

“But still, some localities really grow 
unbearable,” said Mr. Marten. 

“ Just because they are deserted,” I an- 
swered. “If people of means and culti- 
vated tastes would stay in them, they could 
not become unbearable. And though clean- 
liness and elegance may cost more under 
these circumstances than under others, let 
ney men remember that the truest char- 
ity is that which works indirectly. There is 
far more self-denial and love in remainin 
on the spot, to confront the struggle which 
one’s weaker neighbours must wage, than 
in flying from the scene of action, and then 
sending back a scanty supply of ammuni- 
tion. en, if exertion and example fail 
to ward off all the surrounding discomforts, 
let such as remain be cheerfully endured as 
God's discipline — far better than man’s.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Ruth, “ if folks only stand 
steady in the r of duty, they will find 

nance enough without mounting Simon 

tylites’ pillar.” 

“ Let us remember,” I went on, “ that in 
the few mixed neighbourhoods still left in 
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London, however deep the poverty of the 
poor, we never hear of those frightful deaths 
from starvation and neglect which horrify 
us in parishes where the richest people are 
those just able to struggle on without assist- 
ance. Let us also remember, when we hear 
of aged people dying on the bare floors of 
empty rooms, that many of them have been 
industrious folks, though engaged upon 
those humble works to which the necessities 
of the labour-market forbid wages which 
will permit saving. Therefore they have 
had employers, from whom time and dis- 
‘tance have separated them, and who only 
recall their old servants when they hear of 
their miserable end. I think it would be so 
much better if commercial men could con- 
descend to keep to the places which keep 
them.” 

“ But it must be very expensive and diffi- 
cult to rear a refined family among coarse 
surroundings,” said Mr. Marten. 

“ Under present circumstances it is so dif- 
ficult that it is almost impossible,” I re- 
turned. “As a lonely bachelor I could 
reside in my house of business in the city, 
though I was only thought a lunatic for my 

ains. But as a married man I could scarce 

ave done so. No, the mistakes which have 
been committed, cannot be hastily remedied. 
But where it is still possible that’ a neigh- 
bourhood be maintained as an epitome of 
God’s world, with the rich and poor side by 
side, each to comfort and sustain the other, 
there let every thoughtful man beware how 
he begin the evil work of desertion.” 

“ Tn see the rich draw the rich to them,” 
said Mr. Marten, “even in rural districts, 
and often in positive contradiction to the 
dictates of nature. Our village of Upper 
Mallowe is much healthier than Mallowe it- 
self,” he added, turning to Ruth, “ for the 
one is on a hill, and the other in its val- 
ley; but then, you sce, Mallowe boasts a 
manor house, and therefore every wealthy 
man in the adjacent country is anxious to 
live there.” 

“« Not my brother, sir,” remarked Ruth. 

“ Not your brother, thank God,” Mr. Mar- 
ten was pleased to answer (and I won’t say 
I did not like to hear it!). “ But even since 
my sojourn in this village, an aged farmer, 
retiring on a considerable fortune, and cov- 
eting a quiet little villa for him and his old 
wife to die in, immediately built the same in 
Mallowe proper. Nobody lives here except 
Mr. Garrett, the farmers on their own land, 
their cottagers, and a few tradespeople, who 
go away as soon as they ean.” 

“ And the clergyman,” I added. “ And 


no place is past redemption so long as the cler- 
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gyman stands bravely to his post. He 
should always live in his parish, whatever it 
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“ So I think,” replied Mr. Marten ; “ only 
it is sometimes awkward when no house is 
provided,” he added ruefully. 

Ruth and I exchanged glances and smiles. 

“ What a discursive conversation we have 
had,” I remarked, strolling about my new 

ession, “and it has all started from this 
ittle bit of ground, whereon I wish to build 
a house exactly suited to a well-educated 
family of moderate means. I want it to be 
so good and so pleasing as to prove a sugges- 
tion for every future erection in Upper 
Mallowe, that people may say, ‘ Let our 
house be at least as comfortable as that be- 
hind St. Cross, and then as much better as 
possible.” 

“But I don’t like to see many houses 
alike,” interrupted Ruth. “To follow an 
example is good, but to imitate is bad. God 
made no two minds precisely alike, so if 
two minds produce the same results, one isin 
slavery.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“Mr. Marten must dine with us to-day,” I 
observed presently ; “ for to-morrow I must 
give my instructions for the plan of this 
house, and I want some hints.” 

“ You must be a better judge than I,” he 
said; “ but I shall be very happy to dine 
with you nevertheless.” 

And so we adjourned to our own house, 
and when we had discussed a pheasant and 
a custard, and the cloth was removed, Ruth 
placed before us pens, ink, and paper, and 
then took up her knitting in a way that said 
she expected us to set about our business im- 
mediately. 

“ For what class of people is this house 
intended ?” asked Mr. Marten. 

“For people with about two hundred 
pounds a year or a little more,” I replied. 

“ Then it must be built so that its proper 
maintenance will not make undue demands 
upon that sum,” he remarked promptly, as if 
he had studied the exact poséibilities of such 
an income, which very likely he had, consid- 
ering it was his own. 

“ Certainly,” I responded, “ and so it must 
not be too large, and yet there must be sev- 
eral rooms, for the income does not fix the 
size of the family.” 

“No, indeed,” sighed the rector, shaking 
his head. 

“ Well, isn’t that a very good thing?” I 
queried. “ Would you like poverty to de- 
prive us of life’s sweetest blessings ? Which 
do you think the most fortunate — the poor 





‘man with loving children, or the rich man 
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with none ? I know my own answer to that 
question. But to return to our house,” I 
added, taking up a pen and marking on the 

per. “I think the door must be in the 
middle, so let that dot represent it.” 

“ Ah, I like that,” remarked the rector, 
“ nothing is better than a nice entrance hall 
with rooms at each side.” 

“ Tt must be broad enough to leave a good 
passage beyond a table and chair and hat- 
stand,” I said, still drawing on the paper ; 
“that is so handy when many messengers 
come who wait for answers, as in the case 
of most professional men.” 

“And how many rooms on the ground- 
floor ?” asked Mr. Marten. 

“One at each side of the passage,” I 
replied, “ a study and a parlour.” 

“ Then where is the kitchen ?” interrupted 
Ruth. 

“ At the end of the hall shall be a door,” 
I explained ; “this door shall open into a 
small entry, with three other doors, those on 
the right and on the left opening into the 
— and that facing the hall into the 

itchen. So, by opening the doors on the 
right and left, a current of fresh air may 
between the sitting apartments and the 
itchen, whenever needed to cut off all 
over-salubrious culinary smells.” 

“ Then all the bedrooms will be upstairs ? ” 
queried Mr. Martin. 

“ Certainly,” I answered. 

“Have you considered a staircase ?” 
asked Ruth, “ amateur architects never do.” 

“ But I have,” I replied. “TI tell you the 
front part of the hall shall be wide enough 
for two people to walk abreast past a room 
table and a comfortable chair. This widt 
is unnecessary at the back of the house. 
There a flight of stairs can rise to the land- 
ing, which will be above the kitchen entr 
and the back part of the hall, and will be lit 
by two windows, right and left, like the 
doors below. All the bedrooms will open on 
to this landing except one, which must be 
gained through another.” 

“JT don’t exactly understand how you 
arrange the stairhead,” my sister observed. 

“Neither do I,” I admitted candidly ; 
“ but I suppose the architect will do so.” 

“T think I can see how it could be man- 
aged by means of a gallery,” said Mr. Mar- 
ten, criticising my rough plan ; “ but as you 
oor these details are best left to professional 
skill.” 

‘* And how many bedrooms do you mean 
to have ?” asked Ruth. 

“T think of five,” I replied. “ One for 
the heads of the family, extending over the 
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study, one over the kitchen, two over the 
parlour, and a little extra chamber above 
the hall.” 

“ Then you intend the study and the par- 
lour to be rather large ?” remarked Air. 
Marten. 

“Each about sixteen feet by fifteen,” I 
answered. 

“ But I never thought a man with two 
hundred a year could live in so large a house 
as this,” he said, very briskly. 

“ T mean it for an income of two hundred 
exclusive of house rent,” I replied. 

“ Oh, indeed!” said he, in quite another* 
tone. 

“Shall you have the walls papered or 
wainscoted ?” asked Ruth. ° 

“* Wainscoted,” I replied. 

“Tt costs more at first, but it’s cheapest in 
the end,” said my sister, ‘* and it can be kept 
clean much more easily; and wherever 
labour is saved, money is saved.” 

“ And the kitchen shall have a red-brick 
floor,” I went on, “ and the hall shall be tiled, 
not with very smart tiles, which put ordi- 
nary furniture to shame, but good neat plain 
ones, so that the heart of the mistress need 
never be vexed by splitting oil-cloth or rip- 
ping carpet.” 

“ How thoughtful you are!” said the ree- 
tor, with a grave omile. 

“ And build the house itself with red 
bricks,” put in Ruth. “They look best with 
the green leaves in summer, and in autumn 
and winter the sight is as good as a fire!” 

“It shall be built with red bricks, Ruth,” 
I assented; “that is another good old fash- 
ion which has fallen into disuse.” 

“ Also on account of its cost,” said Mr. 
Marten. 

“A short-sighted policy,” I answered, 
“ considering that houses are now made of 
inferior material, and then covered with 
paint or cement, which needs constant re- 
newal, and gives the owner the perpetual 
worry and mortification always caused by 
fading shabbiness.” 

“ But I almost think two hundred a year 
is too little to keep house upon,” remarked 
Mr. Marten presently. 

“ Too little for the fantastical existence of 
boarding-school misses and dandies,” an- 
swered Ruth, “ but just enough for the hon- 
est life of good women and brave men.” 

“ But what service can a man secure with 
such an income ?” asked the rector. 

“The best service,” replied my sister, 
“ the service of love.” 

“ What! set his wife to household work !” 
exclaimed the rector aghast. 
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“If I were a man I would not marry a 
woman who was unworthy of such work,” 
said Ruth drily. 

“ Unworthy? No!” said Mr. Marten. 
“But when a woman is highly educat- 
ed” —— 

“ What is the end of her education ?” in- 
— my sister. “ To play a little worse 

an a professional pianist ?—to paint not 
so well as an artist ?— to talk French so 
that foreigners can just guess what she 
means? If she can do better than this, she 
herself can add to the family income; but 
then, unless she be a wonder, the home will 
not be quite as happy as if she devoted her- 
self to make the best of her husband's earn- 
ings.” 

“I could not endure that my wife should 
earn money,” said the rector emphatically. 

“T will tell you the plain trath, Mr. Mar- 
ten,” retorted Ruth; “ you would like to set 
up your wife as an idol, and then, like all 
other idols, she would break. Has a woman 
no soul, sir?” she added almost severely. 
“ Is she neither to serve, nor to save, nor to 
earn? Will you leave her no way to heav- 
en, sir?” 

“ I know good women feel with you,” an- 
swered Mr. Marten reflectively; “ but I al- 
ways thought it was the duty of the men 
who loved them to save them from them- 
selves.” 

“To what danger do their natural im- 

ur them ? ” asked Ruth, rather sar- 
castically. ‘“ On what precipice does a good 
housewife stand ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean danger exactly,” said 
the rector; “ but is not a cultivated mind 


likely to be dwarfed if set to work which | te 


could be as well done by an. uncultivated 
one? ” 

“ The simplest task is done better for real 
cultivation,” answered my sister; “and the 
raw materials of education are just like 
seeds, quite valueless if they do not bring 
forth a crop.” ' 

“ And let me remark,” said I, “ that 
most and good women—and man 
who have been merely great — had their full 
share of the commonest domestic duties.” 

“ Yes, truly,” assented Ruth. “ Was Gri- 
zel Baillie less a lady because she knew the 
worth of a farthing ? Was Joan of Arc less 
heroic because she had doubtless serubbed 
many a floor? Did not Emily Bronté 


blacken the grates in Haworth Parsonage ? 
And upon my word, she was better employed 
then than when she wrote ‘ Wuthering 
Heights !’” 
“ Ruth, my dear,” I said, “ you will prej- 
udice Mr. Marten anew against domestic 
LIVING AGE. VOL. Ix. 359. 
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work, on the novel ground that it strength- 
ens @ woman’s mind a little 00 much! ” 

“ Well, if the woman be not a Christian, 
I'll own that is its tendency,” she granted. 
“ But if she be, no matter how strong her 
mind grows, she’ll not forget her place, and 
her husband will be none the weaker for her 
strength.” 

“Then you don’t think two hundred a 
year a bad income to marry on?” said Mr. 
Marten, smiling. 

I must here observe that he had no idea 
we knew it was his own. That information 
we had obtained from the Clergy List, and I 
hope my readers will wait awhile ere they 
condemn us for undue curiosity. 

“T think two hundred a year a very good 
beginning,” I answered, “while energy is 
strong and hope is high. Nay, if al) else 
were promising, I should blame one who, 
having so much, yet waited for more. For 
why did God give us hope if we are to avoid 
occasions for its exercise ? ” 

“ Reasonable hope,” put in Mr. Marten. 

“ And if an industrious and able man of 
thirty possess two hundred a year, is it un- 
reasonable in him to hope that he may have 
three hundred by the time he is forty?” I 
asked. 

“ But if not ?” queried the rector, with a 
dubious smile. 

“‘ Well,” I said, “ should God deny a blos- 
som to our hopes, and give us poverty instead 
of wealth, and sorrow instead of joy, He will 
not deny us hearts strong enough to answer, 
‘It is better so.’” 

“ Then what becomes of improvidence — 
is there no such thing ? ” inquired Mr. Mar- 


n. 
“ Ah, truly there is,” nded Ruth, 
“ when a man marries a fool, or a woman 
does ditto.” 

“ There are other kinds of improvidence, 
too,” I remarked; “when a man marries 
without reasonable prospect of a permanent 
income, or without any little fund to fall 
back upon in emergencies. And yet I have 
observed that even these cases prosper bet- 
ter than they seem to deserve.” 

“Should you speak thus to every one, 
sir ? ” said the rector, carelessly sketching on 
a blank sheet. 

Now, why did he try to make our conver- 
sation personal? I was glad when Ruth 
answered for me, saying, — 

“Of course not. Truths, like physic, 
must be administered to the right patients. 
For what cures one, kills another.” 

At that moment there came to our door a 
workman from St. Cross, equities for the 
rector. So Mr. Marten bade us a hasty 
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good-bye, and hurried off. Orderly sister 
Rath instantly began to arrange the ee 
seattered over the table. Presently she 
paused smiling, and pushed a sheet towards 


me — 
“ I declare he has drawn a lady’s head!” 
said she. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FIRST OF MAY. 


We learned that May-day did not pass 
unobserved in Upper Mallowe, but that it 
was a time much dreaded by all prudent 
fathers and mothers. The festivities were a 
mere degeneration of the old May-poles and 
dances, having forfeited whatever beauty 
and merriment those , and re- 
tained only their riotous license, thereby 
drawing to our quiet village all the disor- 
derly characters within ten miles thereof. 
May-day was a sad date in many a humble 
cottage, marking the time when the only 
son first came home “ not himself,” or when 
the daughter conceived that fatal passion 
for flattery and finery which ultimately led 
her away and away,— God only knows 
where ! 

Mr. Marten knew and deplored the evil, 
and it was he who first mentioned it to me, 
along with his own unsuccessful attempts to 
grapple therewith. He had preached about 
it, with stern and sorrowful lamentations ; he 
-had made personal appeals to the younger 
members of his flock, nay, when the fateful 
day came, he had startled the godless scene 
with terrible words of warning and condem- 
nation. Startled it truly, but not to awed 
repentance, only to coarse jests and rude 
laughter. And now, when the time of 
trouble drew nigh, he came to me, saying, 
“ What shall I do?” 

“The Sunday before May-day,” he re- 
marked, “I always look round my church, 
and wonder which boy or which girl I shall 
never again see in the accustomed seat. It 
never passes without some such result.” 

“And have you never tried a counter 
attraction ?” I asked. 

“Last year I got up a lecture on the 
* Origin of Old Customs,’ with illustrations,” 
he answered, with a ludicrous expression of 
hopelessness. 

“ And who attended ?” inquired Ruth. 

“ A few old people, and two or three 
very small girls,” he replied. 

“ Did they like it?” pursued my sister. 

“ T cannot say,” he responded. 
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“ Did you like it ?” she asked, pointedly. 
“T might have preferred a walk in the 
fields,” he answered, looking up with a 
rueful smile. 
— judge others by yourself,” said 
she. 

“ The only remedy lies in a counter at- 
traction,” I remarked, “and it must be 
prepared very carefully, for each failure 
will make the matter more difficult. And 
in these things we must always remember 
that although it is sometimes good to unite 
instruction and amusement, yet the combi- 
~e can never supply the place of pure 

ay.” 
ne Ah, yes,” observed Ruth, “ whenever I 
hear a child say it likes ‘sensible games’ 
best, I always think, ‘ You little idle sim- 
pleton, you’ll choose differently when you’ve 
done some real work.’” 

“Then you would ruin the makers of 
scientific toys,” said Mr. Marten, smiling. 

“ No, I would not,” she answered ; “ they 
can make them for the schoolroom. Leta 
child learn about steam engines and so 
forth, but don’t expect it to find merriment 
therein.” 

“ Sir,” I said, “ will you clear your con- 
science from the burden of these May-day 
sports, and lay it upon mine?” 

“ Most gladly will I do so,” he replied, 
“if—if I ought.” 

“T think you should,” I answered, “ and 
I will explain my reason. Perhaps I shall 
succeed better than you, just because I am 
not a clergyman.” 

“Ts itso ?” he sighed ; “ will le never 
believe it possible that a cagpan honest- 
ly wishes their good ?” 

“Not exactly that,” I responded, “ but 
their instincts cry out for ‘fun,’ and they 
have a notion that a clergyman will give but 
a diluted draught thereof, and will only tol- 
erate that for the sake of the ‘ moral.’” 

“ And as there’s never smoke without a lit- 
tle fire,” put in Ruth, “so there’s no popu- 
lar notion which has not some reason for it. 
The sooner such reason is destroyed the 
better, only till that time, there are certain 
wholesome movements in which a clergy- 
man’s best place is the background.” 

“ Well, if you and your brother will 
kindly devise some successful May-day cel- 
ebration, I am sure I shall be most happy 
to appear as your most insignificant guest,” 
said Mr. Marten humbly. 

“ And then you will have a magnificent 
chance of convincing your parishioners 
you are none the less a man fesenes 
are ‘a parson,” I said. “I think it’s a 
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very good thing for all parties when a cler- 
gyman has an opportunity of appearing 
among his people in an unofficial character.” 

And so we arranged between us that the 
rector should be kept as much in ignorance 
of our plans as any one in the parish, and 
that we should send him an invitation in 
due course, and away he went, declaring 
he should be quite restless and uneasy in 
his mind until it reached him, and adding 
that wonders would never cease, since he, 
too, was allured into eager expectation of 
the coming May-day. 

So Ruth and I conspired ther, and 
we took Agnes Herbert and the M‘Callums 
into our plot. We settled directly that the 
festival must begin early in the day, and 
must be of a free, out-of-door character. 
There could be nothing better than the 
ancient custom of “ getting in the May,” 
which, owing to an early season, was now 
in beautiful blossoms. Strange-to say, May- 
day at Upper Mallowe had been kept with- 
out any shadow of this usage, and the 
advent of God's flowers had been celebrated 
merely by rough dances, inane songs, gam- 
ey and intemperance. Surely it was 
not hard to find better ways of holiday- 
making. And I firmly believe that popular 
instinct will seldom choose the evil and 
reject the good, —if it only have a fair 
choice. 

On the twenty-sixth of April, our invita- 
tions were issued on neatly-printed cards, 
saree and Alice filling in the names of the 
individuals or families addressed, so that 
each invitation had a pleasant personal 
tone, and ran as follows : — 

“Mr. Edward Garrett hopes to see Mr. 
John Jones and family (as the case might 
be), at the Oak on the Green, at nine o’clock 
in the morning of the first of May. Wh 
should good old customs die out? Is 
not summer as great a blessing to us as to 
our forefathers ? 


‘Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t ? 

‘Come, we’ll abroad, and let’s obe 
The proclamation made for May.’” 


Besides sending one to everybody in and 
about our own village, I sent a few cards 
to some old friends at Mallowe, among 
them the present owner of Meadow Farm, 
the only son of my Lucy’s eldest brother. 

The eventful morning arose bright and 
warm, and by half-past eight Ruth and I 
were at the rendezvous. must mention 
that the Green lay behind our Refuge, so 
that its back gate opened upon it. Old 
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Mr. M-Callum and Alice had stocked the 
garden with every available seat, for the 
comfort of any elderly people who might 
honour the gathering with their presence. 
Indeed, the whole house presented a holiday 
appearance, for in consideration of its 
famous “ supper room,” we intended to close 
our festivities there. 

Early as we were, many were before us, 
and amongst them Mr. Herbert and _his 
niece. The farmer was in his element, chat- 
ting with his labourers, complimenting their 
blushing wives, and praising their bonnie 
children. Bessie Sanders too was there, 
talking to Alice M‘Callum, and helping her 
to welcome some very aged village matrons, 
who were saying “ they wanted to see the 
fun, though, dearie me, fun was getting hand 
work for their likes, now-a-days.” Anne 
Sanders was not there, but that valuable 
member of society made her appearance 
about noon, being, I presume, as soon as she 
could get ready. I regret to say, she was 
the cause of the only breach of propriety 
which occurred during the day, inasmuch as 
when she arrived a small boy called out, 
“ Hulloo, Jem, here’s a guy!” Of course I 
reproved the lad, but, except to his good 
manners, there was no harm done, for Bessie 
did not hear him, and Anne decidedly liked 
it, accepting it as the malignity of an unap- 
preciative world, instead of blushing at the 
truthful description of her own slovenly ap- 
pearance. 

As we walked through the assembled 
people, shaking hands and exchanging 
greetings, a sound of sweet singing suddenly 
reached us, and Mr. Marten and the boys 
of his choir came trooping across the green, 
trilling a merry May-day carol. And did 
not we applaud when they came amongst us ! 

And ever and anon as we lingered at the 
oak on the Green, while tardy neighbours 
joined us— some in a flutter which denoted 
they had not made up their minds to come 
till the last minute — Mr. Marten and his 
choir boys lifted their voices and sang appro- 
priate glees. But before ten we started on 
our rambles, Mr. M:Callum remaining in the 
Refuge garden to dispense sundry simple 
dainties to such old ple as had lost all 
inclination for pedestrianism. 

Away we went: each free to follow his 
own tastes,—to run races, to search for 
hawthorn in sober earnest, to carry the 
babies, to go a little aside, whispering — 
dear me, where’s the harm? When my 
Lucy said something which has done me 
good all my life, she did not speak in a room 
full of ane" As for Ruth, nobody was 
more popular or more delighted. She got 





. 
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on confidential terms with everybody. The 
courting couples seemed to feel she knew 
all about it, and so attempted no conceal- 
ment. Wherever Ruth went there was 
quite a little bustle round her, but her par- 
ticular companion was young Weston, and 
a fine-looking honest-hearted fellow he was, 
like his father before him. 

Presently I noticed George Wilmot. 
Just as our whole party turned into a lane, 
so narrow that it reduced us to something 
like rank and file, he ran before, and then 
stood still and watched us pass. As I came 
up, I said to him — 

“I hope you are enjoying yourself, my 
boy. Are you looking for anybody ?” 

“He doesn’t seem to be here,” he an- 
awered, eagerly watching as the crowd passed 
by 


“«“ Who is he?” I asked. 

“ The gentleman who brought me to you, 
sir,” he replied. 

“Should you like to see him?” I 
queried. 

“ Yes, ’cos it’s all so nice,” he said, simply. 

“ What is that?” inquired Agnes Her- 
bert, who happened to be beside me. 

“Did you never hear that story?” I 
questioned in reply, and, drawing the lad 
along with us, I narrated his first arrival at 
our house. She listened with very quiet 
interest, and just as my tale ended, her 
uncle came upon us, and claimed my atten- 
tion. But half an hour later I found the 
rough farm-lad still walking beside her, and, 
from a few words which I overheard, I dis- 
covered that her delicate womanly tact had 
made a far better mutual ground of their 
common acquaintance with London than I 
had done. 

Long before noon the lads of our party 
were laden with May-blossom trophies, but 
I was glad to see these were only boughs, 
and.that as no hawthorn trees were seriously 
broken, the meadows would look none the 
worse for our spoils.’ Presently, as we came 
to a hedge, white with blossom, I discovered 
the reason for this thoughtfulness, by hear- 


ing Alice M‘Callum’s ‘soft, Scottish voice | also. 


in gentle exhortation. Where did she 
learn this tenderness for nature? Very 
likely she has not read Wordsworth. But 
who is most akin to the poet—those who 
know his words, or those who have his heart ? 
“* What a pretty girl that is!” remarked 
young Weston to Ruth, just as I joined 
them. : 
“Which ?” queried 
“The one with the 
answe 


my sister. 
ighland name,” he 
* She has a real pretty face.” 


“ And as good as she’s pretty,” responded 
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Ruth, “ay, and far better; only. a man 
always begins at the wrong end of a woman’s 
qualities.” 

“I fancy I’ve seen her before,” said Mr. 
Weston. “ Will you say her name again ?” 

“ Alice M:Callum,” answered my sister ; 
“and very likely you have seen her before, 
for she was formerly lady’s maid at Mallowe 
Manor.” 

“ Oh indeed!” he said, with a slightly 
fallen countenance; “I remember now. 
There was some misfortune in her family.” 

“ There was a sad accusation brought 
against her brother,” I remarked, “who 
seems to me as fine a young man as I know. 
But he is now doing very well in London. 
As for Alive, the whole affair was only the 
trial-furnace which tests pure gold.” 

“But men seldom like tried gold in 
women’s nature,” said Ruth, rather sharply ; 
“ they prefer untried gilt. Perhaps because 
they know they don’t deserve the other.” 

“ Ts Miss M‘Callum now living at home ? ” 
asked Mr. Weston, presently. 

“ When we first came here, she was our 
upper servant,” Ruth answered. “ She pre- 
ferred our service to the Manor, that she 
might be near her grandfather. But she 
left us to live at our Refuge, where she is 
matron.” 

My sister had never before calléd Alice 
by this dignified name. 

Here somebody called me away, and I 
was engaged with different members of our 
party for some time after, and when next I 
noticed young Weston he was climbing a 
steep bank to gather some pink hawthorn 
for the blushing matron of the Refuge. 

“ It is nearly time for me to go home, sir,” 
she said, when she saw me. 

« Very nearly, Alice,” I answered. 

“What ! can’t you stay with us?” que- 
ried Mr. Weston, as he descended, panting, 
with a face which nearly matched his floral 
treasures. 

“ Alice has business at home,” I said, smil- 
ing, and then I passed on. 

n a few minutes I missed her—and him 


The rest of us did not return to the Ref- 
uge until about one o’clock. Ruth and I 
kuwew what we should find there. In its 
back garden were two tables, groaning be- 
neath the weight of huge joints and jolly 
pies, and enlivened by bunches of May, set 
in honest earthenware jugs. The lads 
cheered when they saw then But there 
was not room for all to sit down together, so 
the juniors waited for a second “ spread,” 
and left their fathers and mothers, and un- 
cies and aunts in our charge ; and Miss San- 
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ders and I provided for one table, and Mr. 
Herbert and Ruth for another. Alice 
wished to wait upon us, but I bade her re- 
serve herself wholly for the youngsters. As 
for Mr. Weston, I found he had resolved to 
go or stay as she did, and they both lingered 
with us, till we sang the old Doxology, 
and I wondered if he knew that was the 
daily custom in his grandfather’s house ! 

There was such a constant flow of eae 
natured chatter round the tables, that I had 
neither eye nor ear to spare. There never 
were such victuals, so they said, and I heard 
one toothless old woman asking her “ John” 
if the pie didn’t mind him of what they had 
on their wedding day ? “ It’s forty-five years 
a-gone, but the taste of that pie Scings it up 
better nor yesterday.” 

In about an hour’s time, the young people 
took our places, presided over by Mr. Mar- 
ten and Agnes,.-young Weston and Alice. I 
daresay they did not talk about the repast, 
but deeds speak louder than words, and they 
did full justice to it. When they were deep- 
ly engaged with knives and forks, we dis- 
covered what they had done while we were 
at dinner. They had made a light arch 
‘over our garden gate and twined it with 
hawthorn, also fastening great bunches to 
the door-posts, so that the place looked quite 
a bower. 

The day was warm and the sun was 
bright, so we old people were fain to rest 
ourselves on some turfy knolls and fallen 
trees left on the village Green. And when 
the young folks had finished dinner, they 
also felt rather tired, and were quite ready 
to join us. Then we had a little singing — 
good old songs which every one knows, and 
nobody tires over — ‘“‘ Home, sweet home,” 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” (that 
was Mr. M‘Callum’s), “ Poor Jack Brown,” 
and so forth. 

Later in the afternoon, Mr Marten paid a 
visit to the High Street, and brought back 
tidings that a few disreputable strangers were 
lounging listlessly about the inn. He also 
brought back an Italian organ-man with a 
monkey. The poor foreigner having heard 
some reports of festivity, had come down in 
hopes of a little harvest, and so in the end 
he was not disappointed, for Jacko’s- antics 
were a source of amusement to both young 
and old, and contributions in cash and kind 
did not fail. 

In due time, tea and cake revived the 
spirits of the whole party, and effectually 
aroused any old ladies who were inclined to 
be sleepy. After tea, we adjourned to the 
great room of the Refuge taking with us 
the organ-man and Jacko, who by that time 
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was on terms of personal friendship. with 
most of the boys, who could understand his 
graphic gestures much better than his good- 
umoured-master’s broken English. 

I hope nobody expects me to remember 
all the sports which enlivened the remainder 
of the evening. I recollect “ Post” and 
“ Proverbs,” but in one or two other instan- 
ces I blindly followed the instructions of. the 
frank, smiling girls who volunteered to 
“teach” me, though I knew no more about 
the game when it was finished than when it 
began. In the course of the. —s a 
strange old gentleman and a young lady 
made their appearance, and Mr. Marten in- 
troduced them to us as his old friends Lieu- 
tenant Blake, of the Royal Navy, and his 
only daughter, Marian. A jolly old sailor 
was Lieutenant Blake, and in ten minutes 
had quite caught the spirit of the evening, 
and sung sea-songs and spun .yarns to such 
appreciative audiences, that some of the vil- 
lage mothers grew —- lest their 
sons should be attacked with a seafaring 
fever. And two or three times in the even- 
ing, it did me good to hear Bessie Sanders 
laugh — not a careworn, middle-aged laugh, 
but one as buoyant and ringing as if she 
had no benumbing cross to lift the moment 
she passed her own threshold. And amid 
all the confusion of merriment sat the lonely 
Italian, with Jacko clinging round his neck, 
separated from us by the dread curse of Ba- 
bel, but smiling at our glee, and murmuring 
melodious thanks for the little hospitalities 
we pressed upon him. 

But at nine o’clock our friends began to 
depart, and by ten no one remained but the 
Herberts, Mr. Weston, and ourselves, for 
Mr. Marten had escorted the Blakes to their 
home. We arranged that the organ-man 
should sleep at the — and one or two 
destitute creatures who had hoped to make 
some forlorn pence, perhaps not over honest- 
ly, by the old village festivities, availed 
themselves of the same privilege. 

But when Agnes Herbert was arranging 
her wrappers, she found she had lost a little 
fancy pincushion, which she carried in her 

ket, and I really thought she seemed 
inclined to cry over her loss, trivial as it 
seemed. ‘ 

“Don’t ye remember when the little gal 
tore her frock in the ‘edge, miss?” asked 
George Wilmot; “ well, you hadn’t lost it 
then, ’twas from it you took the pin to fasten 
up the hole. I’m sure of it, ’cos I noticed 
it’s being so pretty.” 

“ Then I daresay I foolishly laid it on the 
grass, and forgot to take it up,” answered 
Agnes, “and it would soon get trodden 
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down. It cannot be helped.” But then I 
believe her eyes positively filled with tears, 
only she drew down her veil. 

“TI knows where it was, miss,” said 
George, eagerly ; “ twas by the edge of the 
field aback of the Low Meadow. I'll go 
and look for it to-morrow.” 

“TI shall be so glad if you find it,” ex- 
claimed Agnes, turning to him brightly, 
“ but it doesn’t seem worth much trouble.” 

“ Yes, miss, if you wants it,” said the boy. 

And so that matter ended, and Agnes 
went off with her uncle. 

Mr. Weston accompanied us home, and 
supped with us, and Ruth and he made a 
duet in praising Alice M‘Callum. 

. “I think she’d make a good wife,” said 
e 


“ So she would, but a good wife deserves 
a ss said Ruth. si ; 

* she'll get a good one!” he ejacu- 
lated. pe &' J 

“ Or else none,” responded my sister. 

“ But, bless me, she’d draw any man’s 
goodness to the top,” said he. 

“ There’s a great deal in that,” answered 
Ruth. . 

And when Mr. Weston went away he 
promised another visit to Upper Mallowe 
very soon, and I had not the least doubt of 
his sincerity. 

“We have all had a very happy day, 
brother,” said Ruth, as we parted for the 


— 

we had. And we heard that, before 
the poor organ-man and his monkey, Jacko, 
' left the Refuge, he insisted that Alice should 
accept a sixpence towards the funds of the 
place. “ He pointed - to the sky,” Alice 
narrated, and said, “ Not to pay — but for 
thanks to Him there.” And long after- 
wards, while chatting in sundry village 
parlours, [ detected my invitation card 
stored among the small treasures of the 
house-mother’s work-box. Ah truly, though 


“ T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning: 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me mourning.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN OLD KNIFE. 
Next morning I went for a stroll, and 


after idly ma about for some time, it 
oceurred to me that I would go to the field 


behind the Low Meadow, and see if I could 
find any trace of the missing piacushion. I 
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was not i surprised when I Pages both 
George Wilmot and es busily 
in the search. It me lad’s pt 
and he had hurried over the meal, to gain a 
few minutes for the fulfilment of his prom- 
ise. As for Miss Herbert, all I ever 
learned of her appearance on the scene was 
Cos subsequent explanation that she 
was there “ afore him,” nor did she seem at 
all disposed to retire defeated. But just 
before I arrived, they had found, not what 
they sought, but something else. 

hey were so eagerly examining it, that 
they did not notice my approach. George 
was sitting upon his heels, just as he had 
drawn back from a kneeling posture, and 
Miss Herbert stooped over him. They both 
started when they heard my voice, and the 
young lady turned and held out her hand, 
zat Gem displayed his discovery. 

It was a clasp knife, larger than” the 
ordinary size, with a heavy brown handle, 
curious y carved, but much obscured b 
clay and dust, some of which George 
rubbed away. The blade, red and blunt 
with rust, was partly open. I took it and 
tried to move it, but it was fixed in that 
position. 

“TI found it down among the long grass 
by the edge,” said the boy. “ I was feeling 
among the thickness, where we couldn’t see, 
and I hit my hand agen somethin’ hard, 
and says I, ‘I got it, Miss:’ but when I 
took hold, I found it wor werry hard and 
straight, and stickin’ into the ground, so I 
cleared the grass a bit till we could see, and 
there wor the knife a standin’ up, with the 
blade stabbed right into the earth.” 

“ More than an inch of it underground,” 
——— Agnes. 

“I suppose somebody dropped it just as 
he had used it,” I remarked, examining it. 

“T think it must ha’ been throwed a long 
way, sir,” said George, “ or it wouldn’t have 
stuck in so precious hard and far. Knives 
is nasty things to chuck about that way.” 

Just then the church clock struck one, 
and es touched his shoulder, and re- 
minded him that he must hasten to his © 
work, and not linger longer in her service. 

“But you musn’t take that knife with 

u,” I remarked, as he seemed about to put 
it into his pocket. “ Half open as it is, any 
accident might easily cause it to hurt you 
dreadfully.” 

“But the handle’s such a beauty,” said 
the boy, “and it would make me late if I 
ran home with it.” 

“ Then give it to me,” I said, “ and I will 
call at the Refuge, and leave it with Mr. 
M:Callum for you.” ; 
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“ Thank ye, sir,” he answered, cheerfully 
surrendering it; “an’ if you please, Mi 
Tl come back here in the evening an’ look 
about again.” 

But instead of replyi 
eestatically, “ Here it is! here it is!” and 
plucked something from a bed of briar, and 
eagerly held up a little purple leather thing, 
with white flowers painted on it. It was 
but an impulsive burst of the vivacity kept 
in chains within her. In a second, she was 
again her own qfiet self, with only a flush 
of pleasure lingering on her face. 

“{ wish I’d found it, Miss,” said George 
Wilmot. 

“Miss Herbert will take the will for the 
deed,” I remarked. 

“That I’m sure I do,” she responded ; 
“and remember, you reminded me where 
I had lost it. But I must mae haste home 
now.” And after she had shaken hands 
with me, she shook hands with the little boy 
too ; and so she went away. 

“ Now, my lad, run away to your work,” 
I said. So counselled, George Wilmot set 
off at a fine pace. Country air and healthy 
work had already done him good. As I 
stood and watched him, it pleased me to 
think, “ If his mother can see him, she must 
be quite satisfied.” 

I turned my steps to the Refuge, carry- 
ing the rusted, soiled knife openly in my 
hand. I did not waste two thoughts on it 
—a half-spoiled, old thing, only valuable 
because it es a boy’s fancy. Coming 
across the fields, | approached the Refuge, 
— not from the High Street, but by way of 
the village Green, — and seeing its back- 
door open, I went in, and found Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum and Alice both in the supper-room, 
packing up the crockery which had been 
used at the feast of the previous day. I 
laid the knife on the table, and was enter- 
ing into its history, when an exclamation 
from Alice checked me. 

.« Grandfather, look!” she said, “it is 

As she uttered these words she did not 
raise her tone, and yet it gave me that 
thrilling sensation which homely folks call 
“the blood turning cold.” Mr. M‘Callum 
walked to the table, and examined the 
knife with great deliberation; then sud- 
denly dropped it, looked straight before 
him, and said — 


, Agnes exclaimed 


“ Sae it is, lassie.” 

And his voice was almost terrible in its 
expression of determined resignation to the 
worst. 

“ What is this?” I whispered, after a 
short pause. 
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“ Only that is George Roper’s knife,” said 
Alice, meeting my eyes, and speaking very 
quietly, but with breaks in her sentences. 
“ He was seen to take it when he left home 
on— the last morning. And it was miss- 
ing when he was —taken out of the wa- 
ter.” 

“ But how can you be sure it is his?” I 
asked, in my turn advancing to the table, 
and bending over the defaced thing, now 
invested with such dreadful interest. 

“Yes, indeed, I can,” she answered. 
“ Before I went to Mallowe Manor, Ewen 
used to ve, it home for grandfather 
to sharpen for Mr. Roper, because he did it 
so well.” 

“And you are sure Mr. Roper’s knife was 
never found after his death?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“ Quite sure,” she replied again ; “ for the 
police asked questions about it, and even 
searched over Ewen’s things for it.” 

“ Did your brother know anything of it ?” 
I queried. 

She shook her head. “ Ewen told me 
that Mr. Roper had used a knife to cut 
some string during the regatta that morn- 
ing,” she answered; “and he thought he 
should have noticed if it had not been his 
usual one. But you know, sir, it is so hard 
to be sure about things one is accustomed 
to,” she added. 

¢ Just so,” I said. 

“ Halloo!” cried a cheerful voice at the 
still open back-door; “so yesterday has 
not tired you too much for morning visits, 
Mr. Garrett.” 

It was our rector. As I turned, I re- 
member his countenance was particularly 
bright. But the radiance sobered when he 
saw our anxious faces. With very few 
words [ detailed the facts I had just learned, 
and then handed him the knife. 

He had naturally taken interest in a 
tragedy which involved the fates of two of 
his parishioners; therefore he remembered 
that, at the time of the murder, inquiries 
had been made concerning a missing knife 
belonging to the dead man. He even re- 
membered the description of the lost article 
which Bessie Sanders had furnished. And 
when he looked at it, he said, gravely — 

“I have no doubt this is the same.” 

Then he rose from the seat he had taken, 
and carried it to the window for closer in- 
spection. ; 

“Ought anything to be done?” I 
queried, following hun, and speaking in a 
whisper. 

“ | suppose the orthodox course would be 
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to give it to the police,” answered Mr. Mar- 
ten, still twisting it about. 

Alice caught our words, low as they were 
spoken, and all her woman-weakness rose 
within her, and, for a moment, it was 
stronger than her woman-strength. “Oh, 
Ewen, oh, my darling!” she cried, with a 
passionate tenderness which no happiness 
could have wrung from her. “If it is all to 
come over again, you were better dead, 
Ewen, my own brother !” 

“ Whisht, whisht, lassie!” said her 
grandfather ; “ the Lord ne'er gies a cross 
wi'out poo’er to lift it. His holy will be 
done!” 

“ Even if the police had this, what can 
come over again?” observed the rector 
soothingly. “The discovery of the knife 
has nothing to do with your brother.” 

“But it would — up the old story 
and all the talk,” said Alice more calmly. 

“So it might,” he answered, “ and as I 
cannot see how it can possibly give a clue 
to the real culprit, I think we shall keep 
the discovery a secret, —if we can.” 

“Then Ewen need never hear of it!” 
exclaimed Alice eagerly, with gleaming 


e 
ns think he should,” I observed ; “ the 
affair touched him very nearly, and he has 
a right to know all about it. Besides, 
should it be divul afterwards, the con- 
cealment would pain him more than the dis- 
closure.” 
“ Poor Ewen !” sighed his sister, so soft- 
, nn I saw the words rather than heard 





** But I don’t think we need unsettle him 
in London by writing abont it,” I added. 
“ Time enough to tell him when he comes 
home for his holidays.” 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured the grandfather ; 
« it’s ill putting worry in a letter.” 

“Mr. M‘Callum,” said the rector, sud- 
denly speaking from the window-seat, 
where he was still examining the rusty 
blade, “ I don’t recollect that any wound 
was found on Roper’s body ?” 

“There was nane,” answered the old 
man, hobbling towards his questioner ; 
“there was nae mark o’ violence at a’, 
only the doctors said his wrists seemed to ha’ 
been held in a tight grip. Na, the puir 
creatur had jast been drooned.” 

“I only asked you,” remarked Mr. Mar- 
ten, turning ree round, and quietly fac- 
ing both the M‘Callums, “ because I believe 


there is blood on this knife.” 

“ Ye dinna say sae, sir!” said Mr. M‘Cal- 
lum astonished. 

“ With what knowledge we have now, 
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this only deepens the m. ,” I_ observed. 
“ But we know Ewen and Mr. Roper had 
high words before they —_— : is It possi- 
ble they even came to blows ? ” 

“Came to blows ?—my brother? Not 
at all likely, sir,” said Alice, quite proudly. 

“I cannot be certain these stains are 
blood,” explained the rector; “ but I know 
something of chemistry, for it was a pet 
pursuit of mine, and if Mr. Garrett will 
accompany me, I will take it home, and 
make an analysis in his presence.” 

“Tt has occurred to me,” I said, “ that 
there is somebody else whom we must con- 
sult in the matter — somebody who is now 
the rightful owner of the knife — Miss 
Sanders —the nearest kin to the dead 
man.” 

“So we should, sir,” responded Alice, 

though her lips tightened as she said it. 
Her sense of right had recovered its bal- 
ance. 
“ And even if she will not take it,” I 
went on, “ yet with this terrible story be- 
longing to it, of course we cannot give it to 
little eorge ; 80 1 must break my promise 
to him; but you may say I will send him 
another. I su he knows something of 
your household. trial, Alice?” I added, 
staying behind Mr. Marten, as she let us 
out. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered. “ Ewen told 
him when he was here at Christmas.” : 

“ Why, then, George had only been with 
you a few days,” I said. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied again ; “ but when 
he was scraping the snow off the High 
Street he heard something. and so he asked 
a question, and then my brother told him 
the whole history.” . 

“ How did he take it ?” I queried. 

An involuntary smile burst over Alice’s 
face as she answered — 

“ He said he wished there was somebody 
to take up the police when they took up 
the wrong people, for they were always 
making stupid blunders. That was all, 
sir.” 


Oh, terrible liberality of opinion learned 
in Ratcliff Highway! Is that how the 
majesty of the law looks there? So I 
suppose when the policeman tells a vagrant 
to “ move on,” the vagrant comforts himself 
with an adverse criticism, and does not 
think him such a canon of respectability as 
we do. 

I accompanied Mr. Marten to his home, 
and by his servant I sent a message to 
Ruth that she must not expect me for an 
hour or two, as I intended to lunch with 
him. After hastily partaking of this. meal, 
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the rector proceeded to his chemical inqui- 
sition. It verified his suspicions. The stains 
—_ the blade were undoubtedly human 
blood. 


It was rather late in the afternoon when 
we proceeded to Miss Sanders’s house. 
The eldest sister admitted us —the bright- 
ness of yesterday scarcely faded from her 
face — and led us to the same little room 
where Ruth and I first made her acquaint- 
ance. 

Presently Mr. Marten unfolded our errand. 
Miss Bessie quietly took the knife, and set 
our last doubts at rest by pointing out a 
certain flaw on the handle, by which she 
could positively identify it as her cousin’s 
Property. 

“ Then we give it up to you, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Marten ; “and shall you think it right 
to acquaint the police with its discovery ?” 

“ Need I do so?” she asked. 

“Not unless you choose,” he replied; 
“but it is the usual course, — only you re- 
member that a young man was accused of 
Mr. Roper’s death.” 

“ Yes, Ewen M‘Callum,” she said mechani- 
cally. 

© Well,” the rector went on, “ the findin 
of this knife gives no clue to the guilt of 
any other person, and if the fact transpire, 
it can only revive the old accusation against 
him, certainly not in a court of law, but in 
the village, and much useless misery will 
surely result.” 

Miss Sanders was silent. 

“ You believe Ewen M‘Callum guilty ?” 
I queried. ‘ 

“I wish I could hope otherwise, sir,” she 
said, quickly. 

“ We all think him innocent,” observed 
Mr. Marten. 

“ Of course, the acquittal set him right 
with the world,” she responded, rather 
bitterly. 

: “ No, indeed it didn’t, poor fellow!” said 


Her worn face, which had now*quite lost 
the faint gleam of the day before, softened a 
little ; but she did not speak. Neither did 
we. The knife lay on the mantle-piece, her 
thin fingers resting over it. 

At last she stirred, so suddenly that I 
almost started, and Mr. Marten sprang up 
as if he understood that our visit was con- 
sidered at an end. But Miss Sanders only 
moved to fetch her work-box, in the depths 
of which she proceeded to deposit the dismal 
relic of her dead sister’s lover. 

“So nothing need be said about it,” she 
observed, locking the box, and speaking in 
quite an ordinary tone. “ What a lovely 
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‘evening it is, to be sure! Real summer 


weather !” 

Mr. Marten disregarded: these ‘remarks, 
which she evidently intended to cover her 
escape from any thanks. “The M’Callums 
will understand how much they owe you,” 
said he. 

“ And you will do Ewen this great kind- 
ness, though you still believe his guilt?” 
I ventured to inquire. 

“ We cannot always govern our thoughts,” 
she answered, humbly ; “ but, God helping, 
we may control our deeds. And besides, 
have no doubt George terribly provoked 
whoever brought him to his end.” 

“ But if it were Ewen,” I pleaded, “ it 
would be easier to forgive the sudden crime 
than the persistent denial of it. In his na- 
ture, I could understand the one, but not 
the other.” 

“We need not puzzle ourselves abovt 
that,” she sighed. 

“Only 1 wish to make you feel his guilt 
an impossibility !” said I. 

She shook her head with a sad smile. 

“ That does not matter while I act as if I 
thought him innocent,” she replied. “I 
hope he is. I only wish that poor George 

died without staining any soul with his 
blood. He did harm enough while he 
lived.” 

So. with a few more thanks we took our 
leave. Mr. Marten returned to the 
to assure the watchers there that all was 
well, and I pursued my way homeward. 

It was truly a beautiful evening, and I 
found Ruth standing in the porch. As she 
greeted me, she added archly, — 

“Mr. Weston has been here.” 

“Indeed!” I said; “and wouldn’t he 
wait to see me ?” 

“ Qh, he waited a little while,” she an- 
swered ; “ but when I told him that the girl 
who brought your message said she thought 

ou and the rector were busy about some 
Re business, he said very likely you 
would go there, and he might as well walk 
round and meet you; but if he chanced to 
miss F pens he would not return here, but 
would come again in a day or two.” 

When a young man promises to visit you 
soon, and then comes next day, and yet 
does not seem over-anxious to see your poor 
old face, what does it mean? And as I 
took my seat in my easy chair, I said to my- 
self, “ 1 wonder if Lucy’s nephew is talking 
to Alice M‘Callum at this instant? He 
will see she has been crying. Ah well! I 
think showers ripen love even better than 
sunshine ! ” 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CHARLES DIBDIN AND HIS SsONGS. 


A.tTHouGH Charles Dibdin cannot be 
ut in any comparison with the “ Three 
yrists,” recently discussed in this Magazine, 

he was a man whose genius deserved some- 
thing better than to be hidden in the obscu- 
rity which we observe to be creeping over 
his name. In the first place, he had about 
him that cachet of originality which is the 
primary merit of a writer, whatever be his 
school; for men of genius, like human be- 
ings, have each a face of their own, while 
mediocrities, like sheep and cattle, can only 
be distinguished from each other by experts. 
To this also must be added, that Dibdin ex- 
ercised a lyrical influence — made an indi- 
vidual impression — by songs, such as Eng- 
lish song-writers have scarcely ever attained. 
No doubt, English literature contains noble 
songs, — some of the noblest that have been 
produced since the mayrtle-branch went 
round from singer to singer —each using 
his right of “a call” by passing it— at the 
banquets of the Greeks. But in popular 
songs, — songs for the open air, the country- 
gathering, the supper-table, and so forth, — 
ngland is less rich than countries which 
have never rivalled her in greater things. 
A company of Scotch farmers, or working 
men, has a far better stock of ditties to draw 
upon than we haughty Southrons; nor have 
we any poet who is to a Londoner what Bé- 
ranger is toa Parisian. Unfortunately, also, 
this is a state of things which seems at pres- 
ent to be getting worse instead of getting bet- 
ter. Music has become eminently more diffused 
than it used to be, and good music has en- 
joyed a share of this improvement. But the 
song-writer proper, instead of retaining his 
old leadership, has sunk into a servant of 
the composer. Musicians have given us 
“songs without words,” and writers have 
given us what we may call words without 
songs, — that is to say, words that do not 
deserve to be called songs, or to rank in lit- 
erature at all, but are mere semi-mechanical 
conveniences for the use of the musical ar- 
tist who still retains the faculty of creation. 
Sometimes, indeed, as the organs hourly re- 
mind us, both words and melody are trash ; 
but we need not dwell on those terrible 
cases just now. We would only say that, 
for a time, the song-writer’s power has been 
on the wane. Yet Moore did at least as 
much for Irish airs as Irish airs did for him ; 
and some of the sweetest of the old Scotch 
airs would have been forgotten but for the 
infinitely powerful and infinitely tender lays to 
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which Burns united them. We have all heard 
of music being married to immortal verse ; but 
in our age they seem to have gone into the Di- 
vorce Court. 

Now, besides that Charles Dibdin had a 
speciality in the genre,—a speciality for 
those sea-songs by which his name is chiefly, 
perhaps solely, remembered, — he was also 
a composer himself ; differing, in this respect, 
not only from Horace, Burns, and Béranger, 
but from most other lyrists of eminence, such 
as Scott and Campbell. Indeed, he arrived 
at song-writing + seme composition, and 
not at composition through song-writing. 
“ A strong and intuitive propensity to mu- 
sic,” he says in his autobiography, “ modu- 
lated my mind, and cheated it, as it were, into 

try.” * His early associations were fa- 
vourable to him in this respect, Born at 
Southampton in 1745, he was sent young to 
Winchester, with some ambitions views 
towards the Church. But his case was the 
not uncommon one of a mistaken parental 
intention, really placing a youngster in con- 
ditions harmonizing with his natural voca- 
tion. The genius of the future singer of 
“ Poor Jack” and “Tom Bowling” was 
awakened — curiously enough — by the or- 
gan of a cathedral. The boy sang in an- 
thems, and at concerts, and received some 
instruction from Fussell the organist. He 
began to compose, too, at fourteen, when he 
produced the air, “ In Every Fertile Valley,” 
which afterwards (in 1762) contributed to 
the success of his first successful piece, the 
— drama of The Shepherd's Artifice. 
is musical education, however, was by no 
means thorough, and, like some other men of 
talent in a similar predicament, he was apt to 
overrate what unassisted naturecan do. He 
spoke slightingly of the culture of his art; 
but since Mr. Hogarth assures us that * he 
never put a bass to one of his own songs 
without committing gross and palpable er- 
rors,” ¢ this was distinctly a pity and a blun- 
der. However, according to the same critic, 
his instinet of melody was something quite 
rare and remarkable, so the gift of musival 
— cannot be denied him. The passion 
or its indulgence filled up all his youth, and 
the proper studies of the venerable founda- 
tion of Wykeham appear to have been 
wholly neglected by him. We regret to say 
that in one of his writings he speaks of Aris- 
tophanes as having belonged to the Middle 
Comedy, a statement which could not have 
been made at Winchester College in that 
rigid epoch without peril of flagellation. 
* 
wecuttt Profesional Life iv Mr. Charles Dibdin, 
«i 1 pinal n’s Songs. By GeornGe HOGARTH. 
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While still a boy, Dibdin turned his eyes 
towards London as the head-quarters of 
music and of everything else. He had been 
one of a family of eighteen, and among the 
eighteen was a brother much older than 
himself, who holds an important place in 
his biography, besides being worth remem- 
bering for his own sake. is was Captain 
Thomas Dibdin, — father of the Reverend 
Mr. Frognall Dibdin, the bibliographer — a 
stout seaman of superior talents and charac- 
ter. He had commanded privateers with 
distinguished gallantry, and also West and 
East Indiamen, in days when such com- 
mands required qualities not inferior to 
those of an officer of the Royal Navy. The 
little music-loving, song-loving, Winchester 
boy looked up to this * big brother” with a 
mixture of fraternal loyalty and poetic ad- 
miration. He was weary of singing anthems, 
or being asked about to amuse parties in 
the Cathedral Close or the officers’ camp ; 
and Captain Thomas urged him to come 
to London, and promised to introduce him 
to friends of his in the City who might for- 
ward his aims. Not a doubt but this kind- 
ness of his brother stamped early on young 
Dibdin the love of sailors, which was, long 
afterwards, to make him celebrate them in 
song ; and it is equally certain that Captain 
Dibdin was the original of his famous “ Tom 
Bowling.” So Charles came up to London, 
full of musical ambition, and often, as he 
tells us, played the congregation out pf St. 
Bride’s before he was sixteen years old. 

One of the friends to whom Charles Dib- 
din was introduced by his brother, was 
Johnson, the music-publisher of Cheapside. 
Johnson did not encourage his talents much, 
and galled the ambitious and high-spirited 
lad by setting him down, whenever he came 
to the shop, to tune harpsichords. Captain 
Dibdin, too, went on a voyage and was 
captured by a French man-of-war ; and his) 
City friends found young Charles somewhat 
too independent in his notions, and not 
disposed to be made a mere amusing boon- 
companion. A Mr. Béranger, with whom 
he became acquainted, (perhaps of the 
family of the French chansonnier, who had 
relations settled in England,) took a liking 
to him, and made him known to Rich, the 
manager of Covent Garden, and other 

rsonages of the worlds of music and the 
drama. He gr 20s eagerly into these 
worlds. “The theatres and the opera 
houses,” he says, “ were regions of enchant- 
ment to me. I have no power of 





expression that can give the faintest idea 
of what I felt when I heard the first erash | 


of an overture. It was,” adds he, “ a great 
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era for music.” Galluppi was in England, 
and his music very popular. Corelli was 
much admired and studied. And England 
herself had Dr. Arne, whose genius exercis- 
ed much influence over Dibdin, to whom he 
was personally very obliging, and by whom 
his name and memory were venerated. 
The success of Arne’s Artazerzes in 1762, 
left Garrick playing to empty benches, and 
Garrick made a timely tour to Italy. Dib- 
din began that year, while still in his teens, 
to make a little way. He was already a 

t, composer, and singer, and he soon 

came an actor. Rich taught him where 
to lay what he used to call the “ emphasy ;” 
and when Rich was succeeded by his son- 
in-law, Beard, Dibdin was engaged as a 
chorus-singer at Covent Garden. For the 
copyright of the first half-dozen songs he 
sold, he got only three guineas. But Beard 
encouraged him to write The Shepherd's 
Artifice, already mentioned as his earliest 


success, which appeared when he was only ~ 


seventeen, and won him some degree of 
reputation. The songs in this piece (it 
must be understood that we are looking at 
Dibdin in this essay from a literary point of 
view,) are poor; and this is equally true of 
the songs in many similar pieces which fol- 
lowed. Dibdin an by imitating the 
regular, ouseuetenll feebly epigrammatic, 
insincerely sentimental, eighteenth century 
manner. Not till he was about forty did 
he do justice to his true genius in the 
hearty, humorous, and genuinely tender 
nautical songs, on which his real fame rests. 

It is an observation as old as Cicero's 
time, and probably older, that the world is 
very unwilling to admit the excellence of 
those who uy oe themselves in more 
ways than one. ibdin was a composer, at 
whom rival composers snecred; a singer, 
and therefore keenly scrutinized by singers ; 
a poet, whom other writers of ballads looked 
at askance; and an actor whom jealous 
actors positively hated. Yet his music was 
held in respect by Arne ; it could not be de- 
nied that he had a baritone voice of sweet 
and mellow quality ; * his worst songs were 
up to the level of his time ; and he undoubt- 
eilly succeeded as an actor in several parts. 
This variety, however, so precociously ex- 
hibited, and accompanied by energy of 
character, and, as we guess from his auto- 
biography, by a pretty confident self- 
appreciation and self-assertion, goes far to 
explain the antagonism which he excited 


throughout his career. His theatrical life,, 


whether as author, composer, or actor, was 
one of war,— war with managers, actors, 


* Memoir. By Mr. George Hogarth, 
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music-sellers, and nearly everybody else. 
His actor’s career became so intolerable to 
him that he gave up acting altogether. He 
quarrelled with Colman, when Colman suc- 
eeeded Beard in Covent Garden. And 
his seven years’ connection with Garrick 
was a kind of seven years’ war, and termi- 
nated in a rupture. It is not likely that 
Dibdin, who was, beyond dispute, an able, 
honest, and most industrious man, was in 
the wrong in all these cases; nor, on the 
other hand, is it probable that he was in- 
variably in the right. Garrick, unquestion- 
ably, sometimes treated him shabbily and 
tyrannically ; and there is evidence enough 
from other quarters that the great actor, 
though capable of deeds of generosity, was 
morbidly vain, and apt to be arrogant, or 
mean, according as circumstances, and the 
characters of those with whom he was deal- 
ing, prompted him to arrogance or mean- 
ness. Dibdin was a struggling man, and 
very much in Garrick’s power; if Dibdin 

been a Churchill, Garrick would have 
crouched to him; if he had been a Foote, 
he would have courted him; if, like John 
Home, he had been the favourite of a Lord 
Bute, he would have brought out anythin 
he pleased to write. As it was, he dislike 
Dibdin’s independent temper, and did not 
do justice to his talents. But Dibdin was 
of great service to Garrick, both on the 
occasion of the famous Stratford’ Jubilee, 
and at Drury Lane. 

The reader would not thank us if we at- 
tempted to give an account of the many 
musical pieces which Dibdin prepared for 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the Hay- 
market, Sadlers’ Wells, and Ranelagh, be- 
tween 1762, when he brought out The Shep- 
herd’s Artifice, and 1787, when he ceased to 
write for the stage. They are now only of 
antiquarian interest, except for a few of the 
songs, and even these are very inferior to 
the songs of a later period. Tis first sea- 
song, “* Blow High, Blow Low,” appeared in 
a comic opera called The Seraglio, produced 
at Covent Garden in the winter of 1776. 
But before he fairly got into that vein, he 
had some singular varieties of fortune to go 
through. And he also _ nearly two 

ears of the pom preceding the war with 

rance which rose out of the American 
War, at Nancy in Lorraine. During this 
time he employed himself wisely in studying 
the French language and literature. The 
perrie themselves he did not by any means 
ove ; and it was with a hearty goodwill that 
he wrote war-songs against them when the 
great struggle began towards the close of the 
century. 
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Unpleasant as had been his relations to 
managers for so many years, no wonder that 
Dibdin ardently longed to have a theatre of 
his own. In the course of his musings on 
this idea, he hit upon what he thought an 
excellent site for such a ag on the Sur- 
rey side of: Blackfriars Bridge. Music, 
according to Dibdin, had altogether degen- 
erated during the last a years. Horse- 
manship was in fashion. Why not, thought 
he, combine the stage with the ring, and 
produce entertainments of a novel character 
and a higher class? A Colonel West, of the 
Guards, to whom the ground belonged, was 
favourable to him; proprietors were forth- 
coming; a licence was obtained; and there 
arose, in due time, the “ Royal Circus,” — 
now represented by the Surrey Theatre of 
our own day. Colonel West, however, died ; 
and Dibdin was soon embroiled with his'col- 
leagues. It will amuse the reader, and 
illustrate the temper of the man, if we quote 
a single sentence from his autobiography 
regarding these persons: —“ While the 
leech, HuGues, was sucking the blood of 
the proprietors, and fastening on the con- 
cern, the serpent, GRIMALDI, was coiled up 
till a proper moment should arrive to seize 
the management.” Who can tell the rights 
or wrongs of such disputes at this distance 
of time ? or are they worthy subjects of re- 
search? Of other men with whom he had 
differences, Dibdin always speaks with an 
obvious wish to do justice to their point of 
view, even under irritation. There-was an 
instinct of intellectual honesty about him 
which no competent critic can mistake. 
But for Hughes and Grimaldi he has nothin 
but loathing ; and we are inclined to thin 
that this was one of the quarrels in which he 
was in the right. He gave up all connection 
with the Circus, the affairs of which were a 
source of annoyance to him for years after. 
To us, for our present purpose, the most. in- 
teresting fact about this episode in Dibdin’s 
life is that his song “ Grog and Girls” had 
its birth at the Royal Circus : — 


A sailor and an honest heart, 

Like ship and helm, are ne’er apart ; 
For how should one stem wind and tide, 
If t’other should refuse to guide ? 
With that she freely cuts the waves, 
And so the tar, 

When dashing waves around him jar, 
Consults his heart, and danger braves 
Where duty calls ; nor asks for more 
Than grog aboard, and girl ashore. 

* * * 


Tis not that in the hottest fight 
The murd’rous ball will sooner light 
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On him than any other spot, — 
To'face the cannon is his lot ; 

He must of dangers have his share. 

But honest tar, 

Though fire, and winds, and water jar, 
Consults his heart, and shakes off care ; 
And when the battle’s heat is o’er, 

In grog aboard, drinks girl ashore. 


Here we have not absolutely Dibdin’s first 
sea-song, but the first in which his peculiar 
quality shows itself; a something simpler 
and more energetic than the then fashion- 
able type of song, and an embodiment of 
what we may call his nautical a 1 
Perhaps it is as well that he failed to esta 
lish the Circus, and was thrown more and 
more ‘upon himself alone. But he had 
another catastrophe to meet before the pros- 
perous part of his career arrived. He 

lanned, and began, in connection with a 
Mtr. Leroux, a Clerkenwell justice, a theatre 
in St. Pancras, in the region now covered 
by Somers Town. “I have a bundred 
times,” says he, “compared myself to an 
ant, that, when its’ nest is destroyed, never 
starids lamenting its misfortunes, et gets to 
work again, and either repairs the old nest 
or begins a new one.” The new speculation 
was to be called Helicon; and the coura- 
geous singer went to work with spirit, 
age poplars, and ran up a building. 

ut the licence was refused ; and, to crown 
all,— Dibdin having been called away to 
Southampton to attend his mother’s death- 
bed,— a gale of wind came on, and blew his 
unlucky structure to the ground. Mr. Le- 
roux completed the gale’s work by helping 
himself to the débris of the edifice. 

Never, as he informs us, was he “so com- 
— driven into a corner as at this 
period,” and it was now 1785, his fortieth 
year. He had broken off relations almost 
entirely with all the theatres. He had twice 
failed to establish a theatre for himself. He 
began to meditate yoing to.India, where his 
brother, Captain Dibdin, who had become 
master-attendant at Nagore and a man of 
some property, had invited him to join him. 
The good captain died at’ the Cape, soon 
after the time of which we are speaking; 
but friends of his in India still urged Dibdin 
to come out and look after his affairs. ‘To 
raise funds for the voyage, Dibdin resolved 
on making a tour through England with an 
entertainment. One very queer difficulty 
beset him in the course of this expedition — 
a difficulty which strongly brings home to 
one the vast changes that have taken place 





in our intercommunication in England since 
those days. -He was constantly taken for an 
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impostor, and had serious difficulty in con- 
vincing people in the country towns that he 
was the real Mr. Dibdin. The real Mr. 
Dibden, he was told, was “ a tall, sallow, 
thin old man, with a wig,” whereas he was a 
stoutish, somewhat jolly-looking person 
— his own hair. One old tabby, the 
tea-table oracle of Worcester, told him 
lainly in the street that his assertion that 
e was Mr. Dibdin was a falsity, for that 
she had seen Mr. Dibdin at Birmingham, 
and he was a very different-looking man. 
The Mayor of Nottingham asked if he came 
with drums and trumpets, and if he was sure 
his entertainment would not corrupt the ap- 
rentiee boys? Under these difficulties 
ibdin still pursued his tour, and published 
an account of it, with a distinguished sub- 
scription-list. He now sold all his songs to 
the music-sellers, that he might start for the 
East with all available funds, and the music- 
sellers took advantage of his position to 
make sordidly mean ains with him; for 
“The Waterman; or, "My Poll and My 
Partner Joe,” they gave him two guineas; 
and half a guinea for the famous stave, so 
familiar to our grandfathers, “‘ Nothing like 


rog. 

In 1788 Charles Dibdin embarked on 
board ship in the river, and his first dis 
covery was that the captain was even a 
worse character to deal with than the 
captain with whom Fielding had sailed for 
Lisbon thirty-four years before. “It has 
generally been a curious trait in my for- 
tunes,” observes Dibdin, with much naiveté, 
in recording these events, “to meet with 
men whose minds were full of depravity, and 
who were alike strangers to justice and 
humanity.” If half what he telis us of this 
skipper be true — and we know no reason 
why it should be false — Dibdin did well to 
quit the vessel when she put into Torbay. 
He had been five days in the Channel in 
her, and this five days’ cruise was the 4 
ever made by this our most popular Engli 
writer of sea-songs. Five days, however, of 


a man of genius, count for fifty days of . 


anybody else; and though Dibden never 
became technically accurate in his use of 
sea-language, he had a very respectable 
knowledge of it for a landsman. 

Having landed at Torbay —and sunk a 
hundred and fifty pounds to no apparent 
purpose — Dibdin resumed his entertain- 
ments. And he began at last tosee that to 
concentrate himself on entertainments was 
his best policy. He resolved to do so; and 
also opened a music-shop for the sale of his 
own songs, in spite of the rage of vulturous 
music-sellers, who denounced him as an 
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interloper. His entertainments were held 
in different places — the establishment being | 
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always called Sans Souci. He began them tjust nine years dead. The 


in King Street, Covent Garden, with one 
called The Whim of the Moment, in 1788; 
and continued them, first in the Strand, and 
then at a little theatre which he (at last !) 
successfully created for himself in Leicester 
Place. The years from 1788 onwards were 
the most prosperous and the most productive, 
as far as quality is concerned, of Charles 
Dibdin’s long and active life. His best sea- 
songs nearly all appeared in these entertain- 
ments, the very names of which are forgotten 
now. Thus “Poor Jack” and “The 
Sailor’s Sheet-Anchor” belong to The 
Whim of the Moment ; “ The Flowing Can” 
and “ Poor Tom, or the Sailor’s Epitaph” 
to The Oddities (1789); “Jack at the 
Windlass” to The Quizzes (1792); and 
“ Yo, heave ho!” to The Tour to the Land’s 
End (1798). These entertainments were 
wholly Dibdin’s own. He invented the 
simple machinery of story, which was the 
vehicle for his songs; wrote the songs, and 
set them to music himself; and sang them 
himself. He did not dress in character, but 
— before his audience (a _pleasant- 
looking, gentlemanlike man, with a keen 
dark eye) in the blue coat, white waistcoat, 
bla¢k: silk stockings, and breeches, of the 
old régime. He played his own accompani- 
ment on an instrument — part piano, part 

n — which was fitted up with gongs and 
bells, by which a variety of effect could be 
produced when necessary. Thus the amuse- 
ment was an inteilectual one, depending, 
like those of the elder Mathews and the late 
Mr. Albert Smith, on the performer’s indi- 
vidual talents and accomplishments. But 
its influence was not confjned within its own 
limits, nor to amusement strictly so called. 
The songs which Dibdin wrote and sang 
there winged their way over the whole 
country. Great singers like Incledon, who 
almost swore by Dibdin, performed them to 
delighted crowds. They were heard in 
drawing-rooms and at supper-tables, in 
theatres and at concerts. And as the mighty 
Revolutionary War progressed, and England 
warmed into a red heat of patriotic pride 
and furious Anti-Gallicanism, the singer, 
who had begun as a rather watery Anacreon, 
rose into something of an Alczus or Tyrteus. 
Crowds listened to him with the eagerness 
of the shades gathering round Alcsus, in 
Horace’s famous ode : — 


et exactos tyrannos 


,_ seth huméris bibit aurevulgus. 





Dibdin is, indeed, called the Tyrtwus of 
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the war by so high an authority as the Edin- 
burgh Review of 1823. He had then been 
aise 1s extrav- 
agant, no doubt, but it is valuable, as show- 
ing the opinion of contemporaries. 

p to this period —that of the revolu- 
tionary war — comparatively little had been 
done for the representation of any side of 
naval life in our literature. The admirable 
novels of Smollett had made a worthy be- 
ginning, and they have certainly not been 
su d since, for truthfulness, shrewdness, 
and a broad hearty humour, — a humour al- 
ways vigorous and pungent, but which could 
be, — as in the description of the Iast hours 
of Commodore Trunnion — tender also. 
We have a sea song or two earlier than 
Smollett, such as the lively doggerel on the 
action in which Benbow received his death- 
wound ; the pleasant comic stanzas of Lord 
Dorset written during the Dutch wars of 
the Restoration; and the “scurvy tune,” 
which Stephano sings in the Tempest. Nay, 
we may remount to Chaucer’s “ Shipman” 
for proof that the fundamental basis of the 
traditional naval character of our humorists 
had been laid down in our literature very 
early : — 


And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Burdeux ward, while that the chapman 
slepe 

Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 
* + * * 

Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake: 

With many a tempest hadde his berd be shake. 


Dibdin may thus be said to have followed 
up a tradition ; but — like the Navy itself of 
the Great War for that matter — he added 
as much to the tradition as he derived from 
it. And this was natural enough; for al- 
though Abercrombie and Aboukir must 
never be forgotten, the naval glories of the 
epoch belonged to the first part of the war, 
as the military glories to the conclusion of 
it. The battles of the First of June, St. 
Vincent, Camperdown, the Nile, and Tra- 
falgar, were all fought within less than a 
dozen years. Hence, there was a perpetual 
inspiration given to a song-writer whose 
forte lay in naval song; besides which, Dib- 
bin had not only seen the generation of 
Rodney, but could remember the generation 
of Hawke. Luckily too, the earliest tri- 
uimphs of the successful period of his career 
were made with nautical songs, with “ Poor 
Jack,” and “The Greenwich Pensioner,” 
the latter of which sold more than ten thou- 
sand copiés, just at the’ time his entertain- 
ments began. In “ Poor Jack,” he strikes 
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the characteristic chord of his distinctive 
lyrical instrument : — 


D’ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, 
And with her brave the world without offering 
to flinch 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip. 
As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and 


ends, 
Nought’s a trouble from duty that springs ; 
For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my 
friend’s, 
And as for my life, ’tis the King’s : 
Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so 


soft 
As for grief to be taken aback, 
For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
balay 4 out a good berth for Poor 
ack 


We may remark, in this long popular 
song, not only its homely freshness and hu- 
mour, and manly moral tone, but a dramatic 
power which was of the essence of Dibdin’s 

enius. He had, like Burns and Béranger, 
though in an inferior degree, (for he has 
left nothing equal to “ The Jolly Beggars,” 
or “ Les Souvenirs du Peuple,*) the power 
not only of expressing an emotion, but of 
fixing, in form and colour, a character or 
scene. His ideal Jack Tar is now and then 
theatrical, — and it is the reproach of the 
modern stage that we say “ theatrical ” when 
we mean artificial and unreal. Nay, when 
the utilitarian value of the songs came to be 
seen, and they were served out to keep up 
triotism and dispel mutinous feeling, — 
ike lime-juice as a preventive of scurvy, — 
a certain factitious character, pointed out 
before in this Magazine, came to attach to 
them. There is, in fact, some theatrical ex- 
aggeration, — a painting of the blue deeper 
than the blue of nature, — something recall- 
ing T. P. Cooke, rather than the Navy, 
to men who really know the Navy, — about 
the sea-songs of Dibdin. But this does not 
belong to them universally ; while, to resume 
what we were saying of his dramatic force, 
as distinct from his theatrical cleverness and 
the results of his theatrical associations, his 
Jack Tar is a living figure. He did not, at 
least when at his best, exhibit a mere mari- 
onette, in a Guernsey frock, a pig-tail, and 
duck trousers, at Sans Soucr. He held 
sound principles of art. “A ballad,” he de- 
clares, “ considered as a lyric composition, 
without which distinctio® it has but little 
worth, is a very superior kind of poem, and 


demands a degree of genius and inspiration 
that can neither be taught nor explained ; 
and for the composition of music necessary 
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to give force and effect to such words, the 
mind shuns everything affected and fantas- 
tic, and seeks an asylum in the bosom of 
Nature.” (Professional Life, by Himself, 
vol. iii., p. 42.) This is good doctrine, and 
in his best songs he carries it into practice. 
We could hardly have a better specimen of 
his simpler and prettier manner than the 
one we shall now transcribe, viz., his 


LOVELY NAN. 


Sweet is the ship that, under sail, 
Spreads her white bosom to the gale ; 
Sweet, oh! sweet the flowing can ; 
Sweet to poise the labouring oar, 
That tugs us to our native shore, 
When the boatswain pipes the barge to man ; 
Sweet sailing with a fav’ring breeze ; 
But oh! much sweeter than all these, 
Is Jack’s delight — his lovely Nan. 


The needle, faithful to the North, 
To show of constancy the worth, 
A curious lesson teaches man : 
The needle time may rust, the squall 
Capsize the binnacle and all, 
t seamanship do all it can ; 
My love in worth shall higher rise, 
Nor time shall rust, nor squalls capsize, 
My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 


When in the bilboes I was penn’d 
For serving of a worthless friend, 
And every creature from me ran ; 
No ship performing quarantine ; 
Was ever so deserted seen, 
None hail’d me — woman, child, nor man; 
But though false friendship’s sails were furl’d, 
Though. cut adrift by all the world, i 
I’d all the world in lovely Nan. 


I love my duty, love my friend, 
Love truth and merit to defend, 
To moan their loss who hazard ran ; i 
I love to take an honest part, 
Love beauty, with a spotless heart, 
By manners love to show the man ; 
To sail through life by honour’s breeze — 
’T was all along of loving these i 
First made me dote on lovely Nan. 


Not to relish this pleasant little song would 
show an equal want of heart and ear. It 
has natural sentiment, without exaggeration ; 
a touch of point, without epigrammatic glit- 
ter; and just nautical color enough,—a 
flavour of salt, — while occasionally Dibdin | 
almost pedantically affects the technical 
language of seamanship. It is this pedantry 
that betrays him sometimes into blunders 
analogous to those of the gentlemen who 





will quote Latin and Greek without knowing 
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it. Thus, in“ Grieving’s a Folly”—a 
hearty rollicking song enough — we find, — 
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One night as we drove with two reefs in the 
main-sail, 
And the scud came on low’ring upon a lee- 


shore, 
Jack went up aloft for to hand the top ga’nt- 


sail, 
A spray wash’d him off, and we ne’er saw 
him more. 


But the top-gallant sails would have been 
taken in long before it came to double-reef- 
ing the courses : — unless, to be sure, in the 
case of a Turkish squadron we once saw in 
the Mediterranean, where the breeze having 
freshened, the men could not be got to go 
aloft for that purpose, and the officers had to 
cut away the whole business with axes or 
tomahawks. Again, in “Saturday Night,” 
the bard informs us, that, — : 


For all oe world just like the ropes aboard a 
ship — 
Each man’s rigged out 
A vessel stout, 
To take for life a trip. 
The shrouds, the stays, the braces, 
Are joys, and hopes, and fears ; 
The halliards, sheets, and traces, 
Still, as each passion veers, 
And whim prevails, 
Direct the sails, 
As on the sea of life he steers. 


Yet the halliards and sheets have nothing 
to do with directing the sails, while the 
braces, to which he assigns a different set of 
functions, have. “ Sheet” seems an unlucky 
word for song-writers. Allan Cunningham, 
in a well-known song, talks of — 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 


evidently not knowing that a sheet is a rope. 
“ Honest Allan’s” whole stanza, however, 
is absurd, for his ship is flying before a wind 
that follows fast, and he makes her leave old 
England “ on the lee.” A still more extraor- 
dinary error of Dibdin’s occurs in “ The 
Token ” : — 


The breeze was fresh, the ship in stays, 
Each breaker hush’d, the shore a haze, 
When Jack no more on duty call’d, 
His true love’s tokens overhaul’d. 


Surely a man who took so much interest 
in sailors, and wrote so much about them, 
must have known what a ship’s being “ in 
stays” means? Our next sample is more 
excusable : — 


| accepted as a matter 
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The squall tore the main-sail to shivers, 
Helm a-weather the hoarse boatswain cries, 


— though Dibdin ought to have known that 
conning the ship is no part of the duty of a 
tswain. 

More minute criticism would easily find - 
other slips of this kind. But, on the whole, 
they interfere very little with the merit of 
Dibdin’s songs, which though accepted and 
enjoyed among sailors, were still more di- 
rectly addressed to the world at large, before 
whose eyes they held up a good ideal of the 
nautical character and so strengthened the 
popularity of the service. When we con- 
sider what that ideal was, and how broad 
the humour in the sunshine of which Dibdin 
set it forth, we feel that our lot has been 
cast upon a much more rigid generation. 
The virtues of Dibdin’s biue-jacket are 
social and, above all, professional virtues. 
He is to be loyal, brave, cheerful, truth-tell- 
ing, generous; but his morality in other 
respects is most cong: pen. viewed. It is 

sk 0 — that 2 shall 
uander his pay upon “ Grog and Girls ;” 
on all that possible dventanms in his 
condition which our Sailors’ Homes, &c., are 
established to effect, is totally ignored. 
“ Jack in his Element” sings to the follow- 
ing tune: — 


I’ve a spanking wife at Portsmouth Gates, 
A pigmy at Goree, 
An orange-tawny up the Straits, 
A black at St. Lucie: 
Thus, whatsomedever course I bend, 
I lead a jovial life, 
In every mess I find a friend, 
In every port a wife. 
* « 
Thus be we sailors all the go, 
On fortune’s sea we rub ; 
We works, and loves, and fights the foe, 
And drinks the generous bub. 
Storms that the masts to splinters rend, 
Can’t shake our jovial life ; 
In every mess we find a friend, 
In every port a wife. 


* 


Those whose naval experience is old 
enough to reach back to the time when 
Traf men were still to be found afloat, 
aré not likely to forget the legends of the 
age whicb Dibdin painted. The Navy had 
a system of ethics of its own which might 
well appal Exeter Hall — though, we ven- 
ture to say, that it was less corrupting than 
many a fashionable novel of our own time. 
“The Service” and its efficiency was 
pretty well all that commanding officers 
took into consideration;.and for the rest 
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they were content to hope with Nelson, in of peace lose their interest ; they are also, 
one of his letters, that there was a large in great part, songs of an epoch and aschool. 
allowance made for them in the other He does not reach the standard of a 
world. They flogged a man, not for drunk- singer for all time, though he is a genuine 
enness, but for being drunk on duty. That | singer within his range, and allowing for 
he should get drunk on shore was accepted his limitations. 

as a mere matter of course. Indeed, we, In the days of our grandfathers, however, 
are ourselves old enough to remember a Dibdin was unquestionably a power, and a 
seaman serving afloat, who regularly, as beneficent and patriotic one. He was so 
the anniversary of a famous action in which | fertile that he declares himself to have 
he had been engaged came round, used to | written nine hundred songs; and so punctu- 
appear on the quarter-deck and respectfully | al and energetic in his business that “no 
ask permission to get drunk! Never did apology,” he assures us, “‘ was ever made for 
the worthy man neglect to avail himself | his non-attendance” during two-and-forty 
of his captain’s indulgence. As for Poll! years. He asserts, likewise, at a period 
and Nan, the captains of the old school| when no such assertion could have been 
were equally tolerant. If a lass’s fingers | falsely made with impunity, that his “songs 
were pretty, they did not look too closely had been quoted in mutinies to the resto- 
at them for a wedding ring; and our ships | ration of order and discipline.” But the 
swarmed in harbour with the “ wives,” | proof that his influence as an Anti-Jacobin 
“aunts,” “sisters,” and “cousins,” of all| and Anti-Gallican writer was real and con- 
hands. These respectable family appella-| siderable, is his having received a pension 
tions were the “ homage,” to use Rochefou- | in 1803 from Pitt’s Government, —a Gov- 
cauld’s famous maxim, that the service paid | ernment slow to acknowledge literary merit; 
to the prevailing religion of the country. | and the Scotch department of which, a few 
And if you asked a captain about it all, he | years before, had allowed Burns to live and 
could only shrug his shoulders and say,/die a gauger. This pension of 200/. was 
“ What am I to do? If the men go ashore, | withdrawn by the administration which 
I shall lose a lot of them; and the ship | followed, and only a part of it restored not 
must be manned.” In acertain case, where |long before his death, in 1814. One sup- 
two men-of-war were lying together — at | posed reason of this was his publication of 


- Spithead, if our memory serves us—the|a song pleading the cause of the “hardy 


captain of one of them set his face against | tars,” whose sufferings were much less in- 
this flux of visitors, while his neighbour | teresting to the Admiralty than their enthu- 
permitted it freely. In an hour or two the|siasm when needed for service. But, as 
crew of the inhospitable gentleman’s vessel | far as we know, this explanation is conjec- 
were in a state of mutiny, and he hurried | tural. Dibdin was probably only sacrificed, 
off in great excitement to report the fact to| like scores of the gallant fellows whose 
the port admiral. The port admiral be-| prowess he celebrated and whose leisure he 
longed to “the old school” himself, and | cheered, to his want of parliamentary or 
acted with decision. The moment he knew | family connections. Be that as it may, the 
the circumstances, he hoisted a signal, | loss was disastrous to him, and he found it 
“ Fifty women from the ‘ Vengeance’ to be | impossible to regain his position. He had 
sent to the ‘ Bellerophon,’ ” and order was | sold his theatre on the strength of the pen- 
speedily restored. Such was the Navy of | sion, in 1805, and retired to Cranford. He 
which Dibdin was at once the Tyrteeus and | was forced to resume his entertainments 
the Anacreon. He performed both parts | and again to open a music-shop in 1808, in 
with spirit; and one cannot wonder that |his sixty-third year,— he who had begun 
the Hannah More school should have pro- | public hfe while he’was still in a jacket! 
tested against such a bard’s being counte-| After a struggle, the long career of the vet- 
nanced by the Government. Dibdin was ont” no bad counterpart of the 
put in the index, in the very first issue of | stormy and strifeful career of the men-of- 
tracts produced by the evangelical reaction | war’s men — the “ Tom Toughs ” and “ Tom 
of the close of the last century. That re-| Tackles,” whom he sang —ended in bank- 
action told upon the navy as everywhere /ruptcy. A subscription was raised for him 
else ; but the decay of Dibdin’s influence | in 1810, and on the small proceeds of this 
there has been less due to it, than to the | he again went into retirement in Arlington 
wider changes comprehended in a fransi-| Street, Camden Town. Paralysis came 
tion from war to peace, from _sailing-ships | upon him the year before his death, and he 
p Th migemene and ironclads. His sea-songs| died on July 25, 1814, after a period of 

in great part war-songs, which in time | bodily helplessness, and, we fear, of priva- 

LIVING AGE. VOL Ix. 360. 
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tion. The Gentleman’s Magazine, in re-' and the singer. Dibdin’s songs and memory 
cording the event, speaks of “ the influence | are things that we should be sorry to let die, 
of his songs upon our gallant tars” as an |—the rather that a Dibdin for lronclads is 


acknowledged and familiar fact. 

rivate life it says that he was “ improvident,” 
but his improvidence, it adds, “ chiefly ap- 
peared in a too hospitable style of living,” 
for “ he was never a gamester, nor addicted 
to the bottle.” It is to be regretted that 
we cannot speak of his domestic life with 
commendation. He had excellent qualities, 
as has been amply shown already, and he 
did service in his time to England 
and English literature. But in a professed 
biographical sketch it is wrong to omit any 
important feature of a man’s history; and 
it must be honestly narrated of Charles 
Dibdin, that after his first marriage he 
formed an illicit connection with a chorus- 
singer at Drury Lane, Mrs. Davenet, by 
whom he was father of Charles and 
Thomas Dibdin, also song-writers and dram- 
atists; and that he deserted his mistress 
for another woman, as he had deserted his 
wife for his first mistress.* He afterwards 
married the successor of Mrs. Davenet, 
who, as well as her daughter, survived him. 
To them, it must be added, he was constant 
and tender ; and they placed on his modest 


tombstone, in St. Martin’s, Camden Town, | to 


the celebrated verses from his “ ‘Tom Bow- 
ling :” — 


His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft, 

Faithful, below, he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


To part of this high praise Dibdin was 
certainly entitled ; and there are many epi- 
taphs which are wholly false. He rests ina 
bleak churchyard, now closed, — originally 
a colony of the dead removed from the par- 
ish of St. Martin’s to that of St. Pancras, 
and situated just on the north side of Pratt 
Street, Camden Town. His monument, 
enclosed in a railing, stands as nearly as 
possible in the eentr®, and close to a some- 
what dismal willow tree. An admirer 
planted a bay-tree at the head of the grave 
a few years ago; but according to “ the 
gardener of that ground” it does not 
thrive, — perhaps from some occult sympa- 
thy with the waning renown of “ the poor 
inhabitant below.” Let us hope that p sed 
is a period of renewed life in store for the bay 


* Memoir by GtorGE HOGARTH, p. xxii.. xxiii. 
“T never offended my father in mylife. .. ” 
writes Thomas Dibdin in his Ly may ies 
ay ' o received a shilling from him, (Vol. ii., 
Pp. 226, 


Of his! a kind of 





t whom we are not likely to 


see arise during the remainder of our pil- 


grimage. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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THERE is a certain crescent in a distant 
part of London —a part distant, that is, 
from clubs and parks and the splendours of 
Rotten Row — where a great many good 
works and good intentions carried out, have 
taken refuge. House-rent is cheap, the 
place is wide and silent and airy; there are 
even a few trees to be seen opposite the 
windows of the houses, although we may 
have come for near an hour rattling through 
the streets of a neighbourhood dark and 
dreary in looks, and closely packed with 
people and children, and wants and pains 
and troubles of every tangible form for the 
kind colonists of Burton Crescent to minister’ 


We pass by the Deaconesses’ Home: it is 
not with them that we have to do to-day ; 
and we tell the carriage to stop at the door 
of one of the houses, where a brass-plate is 
set up, with an inscription setting forth what 
manner of inmates there are within, and we 
get out, send the carriage away, and ring 
the bell for admission. 

One of the inmates peeped out from a 
door-way at us as we came into the broad 
old-fashioned passage. This was the little 
invalid of the establishment, we were after- 
wards told; she had hurt her finger, and 
was allowed to sit down below with the mat- 
ron, instead of doing her lessons with the 
other children upstairs. 

How curious and satisfactory these lessons 
are any one who likes may see and judge by 
making a similar pilgrimage to the one which 
F. and I undertook that wintry afternoon. 
The little establishment is a sort of short 
English translation of a great continental ex- 
periment of which an interesting account 
was given some months azo in this Magazine 
under the title of Dumb Men’s Speech. 
Many of my friends were interested in it, 
and one day I received a note on the sub- 
ject. 

“ Dumb men do speak in England,” wrote 
a lady who had been giving her help gnd 
countenance to a similar experiment over 














OUT OF THE SILENCE 


here ; and from her I learnt that this co 

to carry: out the system so patiently taught 

by Brother Cyril was now being made, and 

that children were being shown how to utter 

their wants, not by signs, but by speech, and 

in English, at the Jewish Home for Deaf and 
mb Childen in Burton Crescent. 

The great difference in this German sys- 
tem as opposed to the French, is that signs 
are as much as ible discarded after the 
beginning, and that the pupils are taught to 
read upon the lips of others, and to speak in 
words, what under the other system would 
be expressed in writing or by signs. The 
well-known Abbé de l’Epée approved, they 
say, of this method, and wrote a treatise on 
the subject, and his successor, the Abbé Si- 
card, says (I am quoting from a quotation), 
“ Le sourd-muet n’est donc totalement rendu 
a la société que lorsqu’on lui a appris & s’ex- 

rimer de vive voix et de lire la parole dans 
es mouvements des lévres.” This following 
very qualified sentence of his is also quoted 
in a report which has been sent me: 
“ Prenez garde, que je n’ai ga dit que le 
sourd-muet ne peut pas parler, mais ne sait 
bas parler. Il est possible que Mapuiz ap- 
prit & parler si j’avais le temps de le lui ap- 
prendre.” 

Time, hours after hours of patience, good- 
will, are given freely to this work by the 

ood people who direct the various estab- 
cea in the Netherlands where the deaf 
‘and dumb are now instructed. 

How numerous and carefully organized 
these institutions are may be gathered from 
a little pamphlet written by the great Di- 
rector Hirsch of Rotterdam, who first intro- 
duced this system into the schools, and who 
has lately made a little journey from school 
to school, to note the progress of the under- 
taking he has so much at heart. Brussels 
and Ghent and Antwerp and Bruges, he 
visited all these and other outlying establish- 
ments, and was received everywhere with 
open arms by the good brothers who have 
undertaken to teach the system he advo- 
cates. Dr. Hirsch is delighted with every- 
thing he sees until he comes to Bruges, 
where he says that he is struck by the painful 
contrast which its scholars present as com- 
pared to the others he had visited on his way. 
“ They looked less gay (moins enjoué) than 
any of those he had seen.” But this is ex- 
plained to him by the fact that in this school 
the French method is still partly taught, and 
he leaves after a little exhortation to the 
Director, and a warning that public opinion 
will be against him if he continues the an- 
cient system as opposed to the newer and 
more intelligible one. It is slower in the 
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beginning, says the worthy Doctor; it 
makes greater demands upon our patience, 
our time, our money, but it carries the pu- 
pil on far more rapidly and satisfactoril 
after the early steps are first mastered, until, 
when at last the faculty of hearing with the 
eyes has been once acquired, isolation exists 
no longer, the sufferer is given back to the 
world, and every one he meets is a new 
teacher to help to bring his study to per- 
fection. 

The Jewish Home for Deaf and Dumb 
Children in Burton Crescent has only been 
started fora few months. The lady who 
wrote tome guaranteed the rent and various 
expenses for a year, after which the experi- 
ment is to stand upon its own merits. Since 
the opening of the home I believe that great 
modifications have taken place in its ar- 
rangements, and that it is now to be en- 
larged and thrown open to any little dumb 
Christians who, as well as the little Jews, 
may like to come as day-scholars there, to 
be taught with much labour and infinite pa- 
tience and pains what others learn almost 
wuenioae and without an effort. 

F. and I have been going upstairs all this 
time, and come into a back-room or board- 
room, opening with folding-doors into the 
schoolroom, where the children are taught. 
As we went in the kind young master, M. 
von Praagh, (he is a pupil, I believe, of Dr. 
Hirsch’s,) came foward to receive us, and 
welcomed us in the most friendly way. The 
children all looked up at us with bright 
flashing eyes —little boys and little girls in 
brown pinafores, with cheery little smiling 
faces peeping and laughing at us along their 
benches. In the room itself there is the 
usual apparatus — the bit of chalk, the great 
slate for the master to write upon, the little 
ones for the pupils, the wooden forms, the 
pinafores, the pictures hanging from the 
walls, and, what was touching to me, the 
usual little games and frolics and under- 
standings going on in distant corners, and 
even under the master’s good-natured eye. 
He is there to bring out, and not to repress, 
and the children’s very confidence in his 
kindness and sympathy seems to be one of the 
conditions of their education and cure. 

IIe clapped his hands, and a little class 
came and stood round the big slate—a big 
girl, a little one, two little boys. “ Atten- 
tion,” says the teacher, and he begins naming 
different objects, such as fish, bread, chamois, 
coal-skuttle. All these words the children 
read off his lips by watching the movement 
of his mouth. As he says each word the 
children brighten, seize the idea, rush to the 
pictures that are hanging on the wall, dis- 
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cover the object he has named, and bring it 
in breathless triumph. “Tomb,” said the 
master, after naming a variety of things, 
and a big girl, with a beaming face, pointed 
to the ground and nodded her head emphati- 
cally, grinning from ear to ear. But signs 
are not approved of in this establishment, 
and, as I have said, the great object is to 

t them to talk. And it must be remem- 
see that they are only beginners and that 
the home has only been opened a few 
months. One little thing, scarcely more 
than a baby, who had aay lately come in, 
had spoken for the first time that very day, 
— “4, 4, a,” cried the little creature. She 
was so much delighted with her newly-gotten 

wer that nothing would induce her to 
eave off exercising it. She literally shouted 
out her plaintive little “4.” It was like the 
note of a little lamb, for of course, being 
deaf, she had not yet learned how to modu- 
late her voice, and she had to be carried off 
into a distant corner by a bigger girl, who 
tried to amuse her and keep her stil 

“ Tt is an immense thing for the children,” 
said Mr. von Praagh, “to feel that they are 
not cut off hopelessly and markedly from 
communication with their fellow-creatures ; 
the organs of speech being developed, their 
lungs are strengthened, their health im- 
proves. You can see a change in the very 
expression of their faces, they delight in 
using their newly acquired power, and won’t 
use the finger-alphabet even among them- 
selves.” And, as if to corroborate what he 
was saying, there came a cheery vociferous 
outbreak of “a’s” from the corner where 
the little girl had been installed with some 
toys, and all the other children laughed. 

I do not know whether little Jew boys 
and girls are on an average cleverer than 
little Christians, or whether, notwithstanding 
their infirmity, the care and culture be- 
stowed upon them has borne this extra fruit ; 
but these little creatures were certainly 
brighter and more lively than any dozen 
Sunday-schvol children taken at hazard. 
Their eyes danced, their faces worked with 
interest and attention, they seemed to catch 
light from their master’s face, from one anoth- 
er’s, from ours as we spoke ; their eagerness, 
their cheerfulness ty childish glee, were 
really remarkable; they laughed to one 
pew hs much like any other children, 
peeped over their slates, answered together 
when they were called up. It was diffi- 
cult to remember that they were deaf, 
though, when they spoke, a great slowness, 
indistinctness, an uliarity was of course 
very noticeable. But these are only the 


pupils of a month or two, be it remembered. 
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A child with all its faculties is nearly two 
years learning to talk. 

One little fellow with a charming ex- 
pressive face and eyes, like two brown stars, 
came forward, and ciphered and read to us, 
and showed us his copy-book. He is begin- 
ning Hebrew as well as English. His 
voice is pleasant, melancholy, but quite 
melodious, and, to my surprise, he addressed 
me by my name, a long name with many 
letters in it. Mr. von Praagh had said it to 
him on his lips, for of course it is not neces- 
sary for the master to use his voice, and the 
motion of the lips is enough to make them 
understand. The name of my companion, 
although a short one, is written with four 
difficult consonants, and only one vowel to 
bind them together, and it gave the children 
more trouble than mine had done; but 
after one or two efforts the little boy hit 
upon the right way of saying it, and a 
gleam of satisfaction came into his face as 
bg as his a Mr. von a takes 
the greatest ible pains with, and inter- 
est in every Effort a syllable. He holds 
the. children’s hands and accentuates the 
words by raising or letting them fall; he 
feels their throats and makes them feel his 
own. It would be hard indeed if so much 
patience and enthusiasm produced no results 
to reward it. 

“ What o'clock is it?” Mr. von Praagh 
asked. 

“ Foor o'clock,” said the little boy, with- 
out looking up. 

“How do you know?” asked the mas- 
ter. 

“* Miss —— is come,” said the little fellow, 
laughing. This was a lady who came to 
give the girls their sewing lesson so many 
times a week. 

I need not describe the little rooms up- 
stairs, with the little beds in rows, and the 
baths, the play-room — the kind arrange- 
ment everywhere for the children’s comfort 
and happiness. If the school is still deaf 
and dumb for most practical pu 3, yet 
the light is shining in; the children are 
happy, and understand what is wanted of 
them, and are evidently in the right way. 
For the short time he has been at work as 
yet, Mr. von Praagh has worked wonders. 

Babies, as I have just said, with all-their 
faculties are about two years learning to 
speak. There is a curious crisis, which rf 
one who has had any thing to do with chil- 
dren must have noticed, a sort of fever of 
impatience,and vexation which attacks them 
when they first begin to understand that 
prove do not understand what they say. 

have seen a little girl burst into passionate 
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tears of vexation and impatience because 
she could not make herself immediately un- 
derstood. I suppose the pretty croonings 
and chatterings which go before speech 
are a sort of natural exercise by which 
babies accustom themselves to words, and 
which they mistake at first for real talking. 
Real words come here and there in the 
midst of the baby-language — detachin 
themselves by degrees out of the wont 
labyrinth of sound — real words out of the 
language which they are accustomed to hear 
all about them, and something in this way, 
to these poor little deaf folks, the truth must 
dawn out of the confusion of sights and 
signs surrounding them. 

This marvellous instinctive study goes on 
in secret in the children’s minds. After 
their first few attempts at talking they seem 
to mistrust their own efforts. They find 
out that their pretty prattle is no good : they 
listen, they turn over words in their minds, 
and whisper them to themselves as they are 
lying in their little cribs, and then one da 
the crisis comes, and a miracle is wate 
and the child can speak. 

When children feel that their first at- 
tempts are understood they suddenly regain 
their good temper and wait for a farther in- 
spiration. They have generally mastered 
the great necessaries of life in this very 
beginning of their efforts: “ pooty,” “ toos,” 
“ben butta,” “ papa,” “ mama,” “ nana” for 
“ nurse,” and “ Hilly,” and they are content. 
Often a long time passes without any further 
apparent advance, and then comes perhaps a 
second attack of indignation. I know of one 
little babe who had hardly spoken before, and 
who had been very cross and angry for some 
days past, who horrified its relations by sud- 
denly standing up in its crib one day, rosy 
and round-eyed, and saying, Bess my soul 
exactly like an old charwoman who had 
come into the nursery. 

A friend of mine to whom I was speaking 
quite bore out my remarks. He said his 
own children had all passed through this 
pee which comes after the child has 

earned to think and before he is able to 
speak. One’s heart aches as one thinks of 
those whose life is doomed to be a life of ut- 
ter silence in the full stream of the mighty 
flow of words in whieh our lives are set, to 
whom no crisis of relief may come, who 
have for generations come and goné silent 
and alone, and set apart by a mysterious dis- 
pensation from its very own best blessings 
and tenderest gifts. 

I was thinking of this yesterday as we 
went walking across the downs in the pleas- 
ant Easter-tide. I could hardly tell whether 
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it was sight or sound that delighted us most 
as we went along upon the turf: the sound 
of life in the bay at the foot of the downs, 
the flowing of the waves just washing 
over the low-ridged rocks with which our . 
coast is set; the gentle triumphant music 
overhead of the larks soaring and singing 
in the sunshine. The sea and the shingle 
were all sparkling, while great bands like 
moonlight in daylight lay white and brilliant 
on the horizon of the waters. The very 
stones seemed to cry out with a lovely Eas- 
ter hymn of praise; and sound and sight to 
be so mingled that one could searcely tell 
where one began or the other ended. 

If by this new system the patient teach- 
ers cannot give everything to their pupils, 
the ripple of the sea, the song of the lark, 

et they can do very much towards it, by 
eading the children’s minds to receive the 
great gifts of nature through the hearts and 
sympathy of others, and give them above 
all that best and dearest gift of all in daily 
life, without which nature itself fails to com- 
fort and to charm, the companionship of 
their fellow-creatures and of intelligences 
answering and responding to their own. 


From All the Year Round, 
OUR INNER SELVES. 


Tue Chinese sword-swallowers at the Paris 
Exhibition were extraordinary performers 
in their way, but at this epoch of progress 
they have soon been distanced. Swallow- 
ing a sabre, at present, is nothing. The 
fashion now is to swallow a lighted lantern 
and brilliantly illuminate your inner man. 
You then become a living and walking gas- 
light; that is all. 

It is evident that swallowing a lantern is 
only one remove in advance of swallowing a 
sword. Now there happen to be little elec- 
tric lanterns which give light without burn- 
ing. They are called Gessler’s tubes, and 
are small glass cylinders, either empty or 
filled with azote, hydrogen, or carbonic acid 
gas, through which a voltaic current is made 
to pass. The tubes become sufficiently 


' luminous to allow you to read printed letters 


held at several inches distance from them. 
When this miniature lantern is introduced 
into a stomach, the skin is transparent 
enough to permit your seeing the interior of 
the animal. There is no need for people to 


live in glass houses, for they are hereby 
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transformed into glass houses themselves. 
Their domestic secrets are rudely divulged ; 
and Diogénes would be delighted to find 
that, instead of a mere superficial outside 
view of his much desiderated honest man, 
he can now, with the newly-invented lan- 
tern, look a person through and through. 

The experiment, which may be consid- 
ered exceedingly curious until something 
still more strange is started, is only an ex- 
tended copy of what has been practised in 
medical art for some years past. For in- 
stance, there is the Ophthalmoscope, or Eye- 
inspector, of the German philosopher Helm- 
holtz, a small instrument by means of which, 
the interior of the eye being lighted up, it 
is possible to pe successfully the deep- 
est portions of that intricate organ. Other 
instruments assist in the examination of 
divers internal parts of the human body. 
Not the least remarkable of these inquisitive 
apparatuses is the Laryngoscope, invented 
by a German physician named Czermak, 
for the inspection of the oe agg passages 
and the mechanism which produces the 
voice. 

The vocal organ in man (which Dr. Tyn- 
dall truly describes as the most perfect of 
reed instruments) is placed at the top of the 
windpipe, the head of which is adjusted for 
the attachment of certain elastic bands, 
called “ vocal chords,” which almost close 
the aperture. . When the air from the lungs 
is forced through the slit which separates 
these vocal chords, they are thrown into vi- 
bration. By varying their tension, the rate 
of vibration is varied, and the sound changed 
in pitch. The sweetness and smoothness of 
the voice depend on the perfect closure. of 
the slit of the glottis at regular intervals du- 
ring the vibration. 

The vocal chords may be illuminated 
and viewed in a mirror pliced suitably at 
.the back of the mouth. Dr. Tyndall once 
attempted to project M. Czermak’s larynx 
upon a screen in his lecture-room, but with 
only partial suceess. . The organ may, how- 
ever, be viewed directly in the Laryngo- 
scope, its motions, both in singing, speak- 
ing, and coughing, being strikingly visible. 
The roughness of the voice in colds is due, 
according to the aforesaid’ Helmholtz 
(learned in Acoustics), to mucous flocculi, 


which get into the. slit of the glottis, and, 


which are seen by means of the Laryngo- 
aco The squeaking falsetto voice with 


which some persons are afflicted, the same 
Helmholtz thinks may be produced by the 
drawing aside of the mucous layer which 
ordinarily lies under and loads the vocal 
chords. Their edges thus become sharper, 
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and their weight less ; while their elasticity 
remaining the same, they are shaken into 
more rapid tremors. The promptness and 
accuracy with which the vocal chords can 
change their tension, their form, and the 
width of the slit between them, render 
the voice the most perfect of musical in- 
struments. 7 

The order of the day, therefore, is that we 
should be able to see everything, without 
exception. If we can look an animalcule 
through and through by means of trans- 
mitted light ; if, in the same way, we can 
behold the blood circulating in the tail of 
a tadpole or the foot of a frog, with all the 
minute vessels thereto pertaining, why 
should we not do so with larger animals, 
with our own proper selves? It is merely 
a question of degree. With a sufficient in- 
tensity of illuminating power, there is no 
knowing what may not become transparent. 
And, in fact, a distinguished hygienist, M. 
Foussagrives, of Montpellier, attempted to 
render the internal viscera of our body 
visible by transmitted light. They were 
to be exhibited to bystanders as animated 
and most interesting transparencies. M. 
Briik, a German medical man, followed up 
the same line of research. Finally, at the 
Medical Congress of 1867, M. Milliot, a 
French physician residing at Kiew, gave an 
approximate solution of the problem. 

Tis Splanchnoscope (or instrument in- 
tended to render the viscera externally vis- 
ible) has been tried with success. It is in 
principle simply a Gessler’s tube, or, more 
strictly speaking, a modification of the ap- 
paratus described in special treatises under 
the title of Mindeldorf’s tube. At one of 
the meetings of the Congress, M. Milliot 
introduced his lantern into the stomach of 
a dog by means of an csophagian probe. 
Through the skin, thus rendered trans- 
parent, the spectators were able to distin- 
guish perfectly the interior of the dog’s 
ania in all its details. The experiment 
was tried a second tiie on the person of a 
cat ; and it has quite recently been repeated 
in M. Henri de Parville’s presence, the sci- 
entific collaborateur of the Constitutionnel. 
M. Milliot has likewise introduced a tube 
more than a yard in length into a man’s 
cesophagus ; and the internal membrane of 
this deep-seated organ became perfectly 
distinguishable. 

Cui bono? What is the good of all 
this? is a very natural question to ask. 
And in truth, its utility is not very appar- 
ent. The system of internal lighting up 
having, however, been invented, its useful 
application will probably come afterwards. 
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Meanwhile, it will decide whether an 


absent dressmaker, while thinking where ; 
her Highland laddie has gone, has swal-_ 
lowed needles and pins instead of sauce) 


piquante. It may settle the question 


whether Master Tommy or the cat has, 
ts of strawberry jam. | 
At worst, it will be a formidable rival to | 


emptied all the 


sword-swallowing and Japanese feats of 
dexterity. Perhaps even next season’s 
pantomime will give us a “pas brillant,” 
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London ; while for the rest of the country 
there would be subordinate offices, connect- 
ed in like manner with central offices at the 
money-order offices of all places having a 
population of 2,000 persons and upwards. 
Offices at which messages might be deposit- 
ed, and the charge paid thereon, would be 
opened at every post-office in the United 
Kingdom at which no ey oe ge oflice is 
established ; and the pillar-boxes through- 
out the kingdom would be available as 


danced by human glow-worms shining with | places for the deposit of messages, provided 
all their might and main, and followed | they were written on stamped paper. It is 


up by a new edition of the Feast of Lan- 
terns, with effects which no Chinese stage- 
manager ever dreamt of. 


From The London Review. 
GOVERNMENT.AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


. Tue Post Office has achieved such won- 
derful things for us, on each occasion realiz- 
ing even more than it has promised, that 
any proposition proceeding from it comes 
with almost the assurance of success. Its 
organization has been converted to uses 
which were not even dreamt of thirty years 
ago. Within that time it has developed in- 
to a vast system of parcels’ delivery ; into a 
system for the safe transfer of money from 
any one part of the kingdom to any other ; 
and only recently we have seen it convert 
thousands of its stations into savings banks 
and offices for life assurance. It now pro- 
poses to take into its own hands the tele- 
ang service of the country; and a Bill 
as just been brought into the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer to enable it todo so The case for the 
Government rests upon two reports drawo 
up by Mr. Scudamore, one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Post Office to the present and 
the late Postmaster-General. From these 
reports we learn what the Government 
would do for us if Parliament shouid sanc- 
tion its scheme. The plan consists of a 
central telegraphic office at each of: the ten 
district post-offices in London ; subordinate 
telegraphic offices at the sorting-oflices and 
receiving-offices in each district connected 
with each central office, the central offices 
being also in communication with each other. 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, Bradford, 
would be dealt with in the same way, each 
being connected with some central office in 





impossible to resist the attractions of such 
a scheme, one of the most seductive of 
which is the reduced charge at which tele- 
graphs would be conveyed. - To be able to 
send a message of twenty words to any part 
of the United Kingdom for a shilling, in- 
cluding, as a rule, free delivery, would be 
an enviable state of things to arrive at. 
And Mr. Scudamore, whose calculations are 
endorsed by the Assistant-Controller and 
Auditor-General, is confident that sucha 
boon could be conferred upon the public 
without cost to the State. He arrives at 
this conclusion by assuming that the pro- 
portion of telegrams to letters would be the 
same as it is in Switzerland, which would 
give an annual distribution of 11,000,000 
telegrams. At an average of 1s. 2d., this 
would yield a gross revenue of £640,000 a 
year. Deducting £100,000 as a permanent 
annual charge in respect of the property 
of the existing companies, there would re- 
main £540,000. But the expenses of the 
existing companies are only £345,000 a 
year, and even raising this to £404.000 to 
meet the increased operations of the Gov- 
ernment plan, there would remain a surplus 
of £135,000, or, making allowances for error, 
of not less than £77,750. 

It is contended, however, on the part of 
the telegraph companies, that the basis of 
this estimate is incorrect, and that we cane 
not take the experience of Belgium and 
Switzerland, where the telegraph service is 
in the hands of the Government, as a guide. 
They contend, in a statement in which the 
subject is fully discussed,* that no fair com- 
parison can be drawn between the efficiency 
of the service here and in those countries from 
the proportion of telegrams to letters; be- 
cause a system has grown up in this ‘commer- 
cial country of distributing, by means of 
the post, millions upon millions of trades- 
men’s circulars. This is true, and if the 
test is fallacious for one purpose it is falla- 

* Statement of the Case of the Electric and Inter- 
na‘ional Telegraph Company ugainst the Govern- 


ment Bill for Acquiring the Telegraphs. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 
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cious for all. It is admitted, however, that 
6,127,000 telegraphic messages are already 
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sent annually in the United Kingdom; and 


the question is, whether the reduced rate 
and the increased facilities which the Post 
Office would provide would not, before 
long, bring the number up to Mr. Scuda- 
more’s estimate. ‘The Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company, which de- 
spatches between three and four millions of 
the six million telegrams above mentioned, 
has 1,300 telegraph stations in Great Britain 
and Ireland. We may take it, therefore, 
that the stations belonging to the five tele- 
graph companies of the United Kingdom 
do not exceed 2,500. Upon Mr. Scuda- 
more’s plan the Post Office would have at 
least 5,000 stations, to which every receiv- 
ing-house and pillar-box in the country 
would act as feeders. The Statement is not 
of this opinion. In the course of last 
autumn the Electric and _ International 


Tel hh Company caused lists to be pre- 
onal af all the nadlaben and places of 
Great Britain, having upwards of 1,500 
inhabitants, which were unprovided with 
telegraphic communication, and found that 
they only amounted to 1,000. At none of 
these places did the Company's local super- 


intendents recommend it to open stations. 
It is urged, moreover, that the experience 
of this Company is against the Government 
plan from another point of view. “The 

t bulk of the stations of the Electric and 
nternational Telegraph.Company,” says the 
Statement, “ only collect 9 per cent. of its 
gross receipts. in 1867, of the gross receipts 
of the company 76 per cent. was received at 
eighteen stations ; 15 per cent. at eighty-one 
stations; and only 9 per cent. at the re- 
maining stations. Half the money received 
at the eighteen stations which paid 76 per 
cent. was received in London, a quarter in 
Liverpool and Manchester, and the re- 
mainder at the twelve other large towns. 
It is obvious,: therefore, that it is not the 
small stations that pay.” This conclusion 
is perfectly fair; but is it to the point? In 
the case of a company, “ Yes;” in the case 
of a national service, “ No.” Indeed, if it 
can be proved that a great public advan- 
tage will be conferred upon the country by 
Government taking the re service 
into its hands, it will not absolutely 
necessary to show that the service will be 
self-supporting. It must be shown, on the 
contrary, that it will be a cost to the public 
greater than the advantage conferred is 
worth. But we should not be deterred 


from opening five or ten thousand stations | 


on the score that many of them would not 
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pay, if there is reason to believe that the 
increased profit made by the others would 
counterbalance the deficiency. We be- 
lieve that it would. Nothing has been 
more clearly proved by the experience of 
the Post Office than its power to extend its 
operations indefinitely, in the two condi- 
tions of cheapness and facility. The ques- 
tion whether a man will write a letter or 
not depends often upon whether the receiv- 
ing-house is half a mile off, or within a few 
doors of him. Neither in point of cheap- 
ness nor facility can the telegraph com- 
panies compete with the Government. It 
ono to “ that the vines? of the Post Office 
ought rather to be a upon this nd 
than by a cenaathek wi veh hg vn 
done in Belgium and Switzerland. There 
are important particulars peculiar to one 
which are not to be found in the other, and 
which, therefore, destroy any argument 
based upon analogy. For example, both in 
Belgium and Switzerland the railways are 
in the hands of the Government, while in 
both countries the telegraphs do a | 

business in what is called “transit” tele- 
grams—that is to say, telegrams sent 
through them in transit from one country 
to another. If, with a costly and com- 
paratively inferior machinery, our wires 
already transmit upwards of 6,000,000 
telegrams annually, does not all our experi- 
ence warrant the belief that, with lower 
charges and greater facilities, we shall not 
be long in reaching Mr. Scudamore’s pay- 
ing point of 11,000,000 ? : 

f the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, we apprehend there will be no 
difficulty in obviating the more grave objec- 
tions which the statement raises to the 
Government plan: for many of its objec- 
tions are of no weight. The wane of 
these is the relation at present existing be- 
tween the telegraph companies and the rail- 
way companies. ‘“ How does the Post Office 
propose to undertake, not merely the trans- 
mission of messages, but the conduct of all the 
railway intercourse of the United King- 
dom?” Again, ‘ For many years the Elec- 
tric and International Telegraph Company 
have had an ‘ Intelligence Tevestental to 
which a large and experienced staff of editors, 
reporters, and others is attached, for the 
purpose of collecting home and foreign 
news, political, domestic, and commercial, 
and distributing the same to every point at 
which such information can afford interest,” 
at rates 25 per cent. cheaper than ordi- 
nary messages sent during the day, and 50 

r cent. cheaper than such messages sent 
uring the night. How will Government 
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act in regard to this function ? How does 
it pose to deal with the intelligence 
which the Electric and International Tele- 
graph Company has sent to London clubs, 
rovincial news-rooms, and farmers’ ordina- 
ries? If the Queen visits Ireland, or Mr. 
Bright addresses his constituents, will it fulfil 
the duties which the Company has thus far 
disc in regard to these and similar mat- 
ters? And then there are the foreign tele- 
What will Government do in regard 

to them? Wedonot know that any of these 
services would be less safe in the | tant of 
the Government than in those of a private 
company; but, unfortunately, the Bill in- 
troduced by the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer has given a point to the last of these 
— it could not have had otherwise. 
t asks for powers only in to the 
internal telegraph service of the country. 
It asks for them, moreover, to an extent 
which cannot be justified. It provides that 
“it shall be lawful for her Majesty’s Post- 
master-General to purchase the whole, or 
such parts as he shall think fit, of the under- 
taking of any Company ;” and if another 
Company, seeing its neighbour maimed or 
cuulivand up, should feel that there is no 
further profit in its own existence, it may 
compel the Postmater-General to buy it up 
“upon terms to be settled (failing agree- 
ment) by an arbitrator to be appointed by 
the Board of Trade.” It is also to be re- 
gretted that the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, in moving for leave to bring in the 
Government Bill, did not give the com- 
nies the credit due to them for what they 
Soe done, instead of dwelling on what they 
have not done. He has thus compelled the 
Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany to speak of its own services, which, it 
must be admitted, have been neither few 
nor slight. Still, a scheme of immense 
public utility is not to be kept back because 
of an indiscretion or an inadvertence. And 
we confidently believe that if the Post 
Office, with its splendid organization, is 
allowed to take the telegraph service into 
its hands, the advantage to merchants and 
traders, and to the public generally, will be 
incalculable. ‘“ Let us,” says Mr. Scuda- 
more, “take the case of a solicitor having 
his place of business in Chancery-lane or in 
ford-row, and being desirous to sum- 
mon a number of witnesses from the suburb- 
an districts of Liverpool, and at the same 
time to send them money on account of 
the expenses of their journey. Such a 
solicitor, if the scheme which I have de- 
scribed were in operation, might not only, 
by depositing his message at the West 
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Central office by 11 a.m., have a copy sent 
to each witness by the 1 p.m. delivery in 
Liverpool, but might, at the same time, fur- 
nish each witness with a telegraphic money 
order, and the witnesses would have ample 
time to obtain cash for their telegraphic 
money orders before their departure from 


Liverpool on the same day.” This is onl 
one out of a thousand cases in whic 
the Government plan would be an infinite 
improvement upon the present one. 


From The London Review. 
KOSSUTH. 


WHEN the old heroes who now figure ‘in 
Scandinavian mythology had done their 
deeds of valour, and betore the reflective en- 
thusiasm of their countrymen had given 
them the post-mortem honours of deification, 
was there an intermediate time in which the 
warriors sank into the cold shade of neglect 
or indifference? When they had released 
their country from some foreign Power, or 
been the leaders of some terrible raid into 
adjacent territory, did the people for whom 
they fought forget them in the pleasures of 
success, and perhaps consider the warlike 
old men somewhat in the way during the 
succeeding period of peace? Such a fate 
we should consider highly probable; and 
we can fancy the generous remorse of the 
nation consequent upon the death of one of 
these heroes —how the poet of the time 
would celebrate his glories in metaphoric 
verse, and how the people would accept 
the metaphors literally, and insist upon wor- 
shipping the man whom they had just treated 
with coldness or contempt. If such a 
chain of circumstances col be revived in 
our day, it would occur in Hungary, on the 
death of Louis Kossuth; but we fear that 
not even the Hungarians —the most pas- 
sionate, imaginative, and patriotic people now 
in Europe — will be able to restore Kossuth 
to that pinnacle on which, a few years ago, 
he stood. Men and women who 
through the tragic vicissitudes of 1849 with 
him, who came daily into contact with him, 
and saw him in the most trying circum- 
stances, describe the influences he exerted 
over the people around him as at once irre- 
sistible and inexplicable. It was a species 
of glamour. One ‘noble lady, who again 
and again risked her own life in carrying 
information across the outposts, declares 
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that the soldiers and the lace alike re- 
garded him as a sort of god; and in elo- 
quent language speaks of the extraordinary 
influence which his bearing and conversation 
had upon herself during their first interview. 
The calmness of the supreme governor of 
Hungary never failed him; not even when 
the intelligence of Gérgey’s desertion — if 
one may speak of that still mysterious capit- 
ulation by such a term — was the signal for 
his escape into Turkey. At that time Kos- 
suth had already achieved his apotheosis. 
He was the representative of the highest 
idealism of a highly idealistic race. There 
was not a man in the army who would not 
have died for him; not a woman in the 
country who would not have sacrificed her- 
self to insure his safety ; and when Kossuth 
was forced to flee, it seemed as if God had 
finally forsaken Hungary, and that she was 
no more to rank among the number of na- 
tions. 

Times have changed since then, and with 
them the temper of the Hungarians. Their 
old dream of independent political existence 
has not been realized ; but they have gained 
something better — their country 1s the 
leader of a great empire, and. the protector 
of the very power which at one time threat- 
ened to crush them out of life. The 
majority of the people have, and with 
reason, accepted this alternative ; and seem 
bent upon working amicably, in financial 
and other matters, with the non-Magyar 
half of the empire. But it must be remem-. 
bered that there still exist in Hungary 
some of the old patriots who have sworn 
eternal feud with Austria. If we ask why 
these should wish to remain under the new 
dispensation of things, which must be offen- 
sive to them, one of their own authors thus 
sadly answers, “ And even if the livin 
should wish to leave this country, the dea 
would keep them here.” But it is impossi- 
ble that there should not be some lingering 
ill-feeling between men whose common 
sense has taught them to make the most of 
present circumstances and men who still 
remain faithful to the one chivalric idea. 
Of the latter Kossuth is the recognised 
head. He will not even accept of the 
amnesty offered him by Austria: but prefers 
an exile which is consonant with his own 
self-respect. Now, Kossuth’s refusal to 
make peace with Austria may be foolish 
and the result of a lamentable Quixotism ; 
but, at all events, it should meet with that 
charitable construction which we ought to 








put upon every action’ of a man who has 
shown himself a great hero and self-denying | 
patriot. This is. precisely if we are to, 
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trust the news which we receive from Hun- 
agrhye the Hungarians refuse to do. 
he old idol is thrown down; and it is 
despised because it seems to reproach its 
former worshippers with apostacy. Accord- 
ing to the Vienna correspondent of the Pall 
all Gazette, General Perczel bas been on 
the stump throughout the country, violently 
denouncing the leader of the revolution. 
And how did they receive his accusations, 
and his boast that he would “ burl Kossuth 
from his pedestal, and go down with him 
into the abyss rather than relinquish the 
struggle”? When Gorgey lately made his 
appearance, as a spectator, in the chamber 
of the Hungarian Diet, the muttered ex- 
clamations and other sounds which his 
—— provoked were sufficient to cause 
is speedy withdrawal. We are told, how- 
ever, that General Perczel’s harangues were 
met with loud cheers, and infer that the 
once-worshipped governor of Hungary has 
fallen as low in public estimation as the 
Ban Jellachich himself. It is a pity that it 
should be so; but the revulsion of popular 
sentiment is perhaps not unnatural. “The 
Hungarians,” writs the correspondent 
whom we have quoted, “blame him for 
refusing to accept the opportunity now 
offered to him by the Government of return- 
ing to his country, and accuse him of a 
selfish ambition to resume his power in 
Hungary, and inflame people's minds at a 
time when they are gradually settling down 
into peace and one” With them, we 
should say that Kossuth would do more 
good to his country by quiet!y accepting the 
amnesty offered him, and taking his seat in 
the Diet, than by hovering outside, and 
keeping the Austrian Government in a 
perpetual attitude of suspicion. Not only 
would his ministerial abilities be of the 
highest service to his country, but his ad- 
hesion to the prevailing order of thin 
would be the signal for the complete onal 
lishment of harmony between the two halves 
of the empire, as the old “ incorruptibles ” 
would immediately follow in his wake. 
This, we say, is a thing to be desired ; 
but, while it remains unaccomplished, it is 
most lamentable to hear Kossuth’s conduct 
attributed to unworthy motives by his own 
countrymen. If patriotism were not its 
own reward, we should think that such a 
circumstance would impose a check on any 
man who contemplated sacrificing his prop- 
erty and risking his life for the good of his 
country. It is impossible that Kossuth 
should be desirous of runing Hungary at 
the very moment when the sunlight of suc- 
cess and security is beginning to fall upon 
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her le. We can understand an im- 
practicable theorist like Mazzini insistin 
upon the rejection of any compromise whic 
should interfere with his favourite idea; 
but the movement which Kossuth led was a 
struggle for freedom from a tyranny which 
does not now exist. The provisional gov- 
ernment, under Kossuth and the unfoitu- 
nate Batthyany, which was appointed by the 
Hungarian Dict at the outbreak of the rev- 
olution, was in no sense an effort at the es- 
tablishment of a republic. To free Hun- 
gary from an unbe:rablé yoke was the one 
aim and end of the revolution; and that 
yoke being abolished, there remains no 
theory upon which the most incorruptible 
of patriots could found an excuse for further 
revolutionary measures. The sensitive 
ride of the great Hungarian leader may 
orbid his coming to any understanding, as 
regards himself personally, with the Aus- 
trian. Government; but we cannot believe 
— nor can we understand how his country- 
men will for a moment admit — that his re- 
fusal is only the result of a desire to satisfy 
a paltry and selfish ambition by kindling 
the fire of a civil war. We would rather 
believe that the people who cheered Gen- 
eral Perczel’s specches formed a series of 
those packed meetings which are resorted to 
in other countries than ee for political 
purposes. The General himself is not 
above suspicion. Itis hinted that his at- 
tacks upon Kossuth and those who are still 
known as the “ revolutionists” are meant to 
ave the way for the accomplishment of 
fis favourite scheme — the formation of an 
independent Hungarian army, of which the 
Honved General should be chief. “ This is 
a plan,” says the correspondent of the Ga- 
zette, “ which the Government at Vienna 
can never tolerate. The establishment of 
two independent armies in one State, can 
only be fatal to its existence.” Meanwhile 
we must hope that ‘something other tharf 
death will remind Hungary of what she 
owes to Louis Kossuth, and restore that 

—y which he has done nothing to 
orfeit. 





From All The Year Round. 
FITZ-GREENE HALUECK, 


Tue name of this American poet is but 
little known in the British islands. Very 
few British readers have read his poems, 
and fewer still possess them. On his moth- 


er’s side, Mr. Halleck descended from John 
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Eliot “the Apostle to the Indians.” Born 
in Connecticut, in 1795, he was brought up 
amidst the prejudices of his locality and the 

ions of his neighbours; but in him, as 
in all the more cultivated men and women 
of his nation, there is discernible a yearning 
of the mind, a hankering of the homo 
wards the islands of his forefathers. 


We are not parted from the friends we love, 
Because between us rolls the broad salt sea. 


Mr. Halleck when eighteen years of age, 
in 1818, went from Connecticut to New 
York, working in mercantile and banking- 
houses until he became the confidential 
assistant of John Jacob Astor, the wealth 
speculator inland. When Mr. Astor died, 
in 1849, he returned to Connecticut, having 
become a trustee of the Astor library. The 
poems of Mr. Halleck must be viewed as 
verses written in the leisure, or recreative 
hours, snatched from business. Versification 
can be learned only by imitation, and a 
versifier does not become a poet until he 
can compose new melodies, and embody in 
them fresh themes. Most of Mr. Halleck’s 
poems are poetical studies and exercises, 
by a lover and imitator of the poetry of his 
day ; and this character belongs to all his 
serious pieces and some of his gayer effu- 
sions. His translations show that he never 
attained a thorough mastery of his art. His 
Marco Bozzaris is, indeed, a fine tical 
exercise, very highly and carefully fnished, 
and admirably suited for declamation; but 
neither in the music nor in the matter is 
there ary originali'y. Halleck’s genius was 
humorous. In his fragment on Connecticut, 
there is a picture which could only have 
— drawn by a humorously observant 
mind: 


Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined 


slave ; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands are 
bold and free, 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave; 
And where none kneel, save when to heaven 
they pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 


Theirs is a pure republic, wild yet strong, 
A “fierce democracie ” where all are true, 
To what themselves have voted —right or 


wrong — 
And to their laws denominated blue; 
* * * * * * 





| 
| 
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A justice of the peace for the time being, 
hey bow to, but may turn him out next 


ear ; 
They > nA their priest, but disagreeing 
In price or creed, dismiss him without fear ; 
They have a natural talent for foreseeing 
And knowing all things; and should Park 
appear 
From his long tour in Africa, to show 
The Niger’s source ; they’d meet him with — 
we know. 


They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his 

throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty ; 
A stubborn race fearing and flattering none, 
ar ry they nurtured, such they live and 


ie ; 
All but a few apostates, who are meddling 
With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence, 
and peddling ¢ 


Or wandering through the southern countries, 


teaching 
The A B C from Webster’s spelling-book : 
Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining, y what they call “hook and 
croo ” . 


And what the moralists call over-reaching, 
A decent living. The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favourable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise. 


But these are but their outcasts. View them 
near 
At home, where all their worth and pride is 


aced ; 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 
And there their lowliest farm-house is graced 
With manly.hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithful in love, in honour stern and chaste, 
In friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the gravé. 


There can be little doubt of this being 
poetry — indebted, however, unquestionably 
for the form in which it appears to the ir- 
resistible example set by “Beppo,” and 
“Don Juan.” No inhabitant of Great 
Britain moreover can think there is apy- 
thing foreign about the shrewd good folks 
described. They are just ourselves with 
more of their own and ourown way. In 
his poem on Alnwick Castle, Mr. Halleck 
describes one of the castles, none of which 
are to be seen in his own country, with 
which the traditions of his ancestors as of 
ours are associated — for in this our English 
brotherhood, there have occurred strange 
ups and downs, and there have been dis- 
covered wonderful relationships. I myself 
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knew the last of the frse goey as a grave- 
digger ; and I had a friend, the owner of a 
castle and seven thousand pounds a year, 
whose heir (onmmens to him), was ond 
(ignorant of his heirship) in the back woods 
of the Far West. The Connecticut poet 
hails in Alnwick Castle the 





Home of the Percy’s highborn race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave ; 

Alike their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle and their grave. 


“ The lion above the castle-gate, the feu- 
dal banners above the tower, the warriors in 
stone, the gentle green hill, the quiet stream, 
are the features of a spot where Hotspur 
and his bride Katherine, were seated a 
thousand years ago.” He notices next the 
ruins of the abbey, with their ivy and roses, 
the crusader’s tomb, the relics of border 
story, and the lore of centuries since : 


the startled bird 
First in her twilight slumbers heard 
The Norman’s curfew bell. 


I wandered through the lofty halls 
Trod by the Percys of old fame, 
And traced upon the chapel walls 
Each high heroic name, 
From him who once his standard set 
Where now, o’er mosque and minaret, 
Glitter the sultan’s crescent moons ; 
To him who, when a younger son, 
Fought for King George at Lexington 
A major of dragoons. 


* * * * * a 


— 


This last half stanza — it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup. 

The light that o’er my eyebeam flashed, 
‘Fhe power that bore my spirit up 

* Above this bank-note world, is gone ; 

And Alnwick’s but a market town, 

And this, alas! its market-day, 

And beasts and borderers throng the way ; 

Oxen and bleating lambs in lots, 

Northumbrian boors and plaided Scots, 
Men in the coal and cattle line ; 

From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 

From Royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 

From Wooller, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spenser’s rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy; 
Ours are the days of fact, not fable, 
Of knights, but not of the Round Table, 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy : 

















POSTERITY. 


Tis what our “ President ”’ Monroe 

Has called “ the era of good feeling ;” 
The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be taxed, and vote; 
And put on pantaloons and coat, 

And leave off cattle-stealing. 


Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings ; 
And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace and park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings. 
* * * * * * * 
You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state ? 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his “ gentle Kate” 
Are some half-dozen serving men 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek and brown*hair bright and curling, 
Spoke nature’s aristocracy ; 
And one, half groom, half seneschal, 
‘Who bowed me through court, bower, and 
hall, 
From donjon keep to turret wall, 
For ten and sixpence sterling. 


The society of the author of these lines 
the reader will readily believe was much 
sought, for his amusing anecdotes and hu- 
morous conversation. In the memoirs of 
Washington Irving some glimpses are given 
of the society in which Irving and Halleck 
met and mingled. 


POSTERITY. 


TxHoveGn posterity is not animated, as we 
have confessed above, by personal malice, it 
has its likes and dislikes. Give a “shade” a 
bad name and it sticks to him for balf a doz- 
en centuries, perhaps for three times as long, 
till somebody who never agrees with any- 
body else turns up in a spirit of contradic- 
tion, and — that he was a paragon of 
virtue. It is ee | quite recently that even 
Cromwell has had fair play, and one might 
mention half a score of historical celebrities 
who have acquired a reputation for virtue or 
vice quite irrespectively of any historical 
truth. Nothing could more annoying 
than to find oneself tied to all eternity to an 
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undeserved reputation for monstrosity. It 
might happen to any of us, if only we attain 
to great position in the world, for it is not a 
question of what we are, so much as of how 
ignorant others may be. We have then 
every reason to be thankful that the dead 
are unconscious. Posterity may mean well, 
but it cannot be trusted. A sensitive ghost 
might run an awful risk of being for ever mis- 
appreciated, owing to the mere deficiency of 
matter for a true account of his career. 
Such an immortality would be worse than 
the immortality of Tithonus. It is bad 
enough to be an unappreciated genius, but to 
be a ghost incompris would indeed be perdi- 
tion. The greatest argument against spirit- 
rapping seems to us, indeed, to be the ex- 
traordinary indifference of the world of 
spirits to what is said about them here. Ifwe 
were spirits, and could hear ourselves dis- 
cussed as freely, we should make a consider- 
able amount of rapping with the legs of all 
available drawing-room furniture, before we 
would endure such aggravation. 

Finally, there is this farther drawback 
about the verdict of posterity, that it is at- 
tended with every kind of disagreeable in- 
quisition into the most hidden secrets of our 
lives. Nothing is sacred to the literary 
gravedigger. Everything is public to pos 
terity, even the way we treat our wives. 
We perhaps manage to be talked of, but 
every scandal about us is talked of too, for 
there is no such thing as delicacy in dealin 
with the domestic habits of the dead. It is 
therefore a sort of posthumous luxury to be 
obscure. Let all who care about posterity 
consider seriously the faté, let us say, of a 
man like Dr. Johnson. I is true that pos 
terity admires his genius, quotes his sayin 
and forgives his literary defects, but posterity 
equally reco!lects about him how fat he was, 
how dirty, how lazy, how voracious. Who 
would accept immortality, coupled with the 
idea of unwashed obesity ; or who would like 
to descend to all time as a fat man of genius, 
who bolted his food and never tubbed ? 
Byron, Sterne, Coleridge, all of the really 
sensitive dead, by this time would be wishing 
they never had put pen and ink’ to paper. 
Perhaps this is the form of penance and 

unishment the dead have to go through. 
Ie would ill become us to speculate on such 
a subject, but at any rate it is safest to aim 
at being obscure. Never do or say anything 
that deserves notoriety, and you are at any 
rate safe from biographers in the future. 
Let us cultivate mediocrity, and at all events 
we may hope to have a quiet grave. 

« 


— Saturday Review. 








“4 WORD OUT 
From The Athenzum. 


‘ A Word out of the Sea ’ is to our thinking 
the poem of the book. A boy discovers a 
bird’s-nest in some briars that skirt the sea- 
shore. Day after day he watches the move- 
ments of the male bird and his mate, listens 
to the singing and the chirping by which 
they express their happiness. At length, 
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May-be killed unknown to her mate, 
One forenoon the she-bird crouched not on the 
nest, 
Nor returned that afternoon, nor the next, 
Nor ever appeared again. 


The boy’continues to note the solitary bird 
flitting restlessly from spot to spot on the 
shore, and at times pouring forth a mourn- 
ful song, the desolation, the longing and the 
brief beguiling hope of which the listener 
translates into human speech. To the 
boy’s ear the bird sings as follows: — 


Soothe! soothe! soothe ! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 

And again another behind, embracing and 
lapping, every one close, — 

But my love soothes not me, not me. 


Low hangs the moon— it rose late ; . 
O itis lagging —O I think it is heavy with 
love, with love. 


O madly the sea pushes, pushes upon the land, 
With love — with love. 


O night! doI not see my love fluttering out 
there amotg the breakers ? 

What is that little black thing I see there in the 
white ? 


Loud! loud! loud! 

Loud I call to you, my love! 

High and clear I shoot my voice over the 
waves; 

Surely you must know who is here, is here ; 

You must know who I am, my love. 


Low-hanging moon ! 

What is that dusky spot in your brown yeilow ? 
O it is the shape, the shape of my mate ! 

O moon, do not keep her from me any longer ! 


Land! land! O land! 

_ Whichever way I turn, O I think you could 
give me my mate back again, if you only 
would ; 

For Iam almost sure I see her dimly which- 
ever way I look. 


O rising stars ! 
Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, will 
rise with some of you. 








OF THE SEA.” 


O throat! O trembling throat ! 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere ! 

Pierce the woods, the earth ; 

Somewhere, listening to catch you, must be the 
one I want. 


Shake out, carols! 

Solitary here —the night’s carols ! 

Carols of lonesome love! Death’s carols! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning 
moon ! 

O, under that moon, where she droops almost 
down into the sea! 

O reckless, despairing carols ! 


But soft! sink low; 
Soft! let me just murmur; 
And do you wait a moment, you husky-noised 


sea ; 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate re- 
sponding to me, 

So faint —I must be still, be still to listen; 

But not altogether still, for then she might not 
come immediately to me. 


Hither, my love ! 

Here Iam! Here! 

With this just-sustained note I announce my- 
self to you ; 

This gentle call is for you, my love, for you! 


Do not be decoyed elsewhere ! 
That is the whistle of the wind —it is not my 


voice ; 
That is the fluttering, the flutterfitz of the spray; 
Those are the shadows of leaves. sii 


O darkness ! O in vain! 

O I am very sick and sorrowful ! 

O brown halo in the sky, near the moon, droop- 
ing upon the sea! 

O treubled reflection in the sea! 

O throat! O throbbing heart ! 

O all!—andI singing uselessly, uselessly all 
the night ! 


Yet I murmur, murmur on! 
O murmurs — you yourselves make me con- 
tinue to sing, I know not why. 


O past! O life! O songs of joy! 

In the air — in the woods — over fields; 
Loved ! loved! loved! loved! loved ! 
But my love no more, no more with me! 
We two together no more! 


The plaint of the bird arouses in the boy, 
too, the sense of something missed and 
yearned for. A joy has vanished from the 
soul as its mate the bird. Shall the 
ideal of youth that has taken wing return to 
earth no more? Shall the yearning for it 
ever be satisfied, and by what ? — 




















THE ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


Answering, the Sea, 
Delaying not, hurrying not, 
Whispered me through the night and very 
plainly before daybreak, 
Lisped to me the low and delicious word 
Deatu. 


Of the sublimated passion and sweetness 
of the above, of the minuteness with which 
the most delicate transitions of feeling are 
caught, and of the grand yet melancholy 

gestiveness which sets the whole picture, 
as it were, in a frame of sad sunset glory, 
we can hardly speak in terms of praise too 
high. That Whitman can write noble 
try, this one example conclusively testifies. 


THE ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 
(I Opinion Nationale — Paris, Dec. 80.) 


Europe is ruining herself. If any one 
could doubt it, he would only have to re-read 
the last speech of M. Rouher. He would 
see from that that Italy could put on foot 
900,000 men; Austria 1,200,000 men; 
Russia, 1,400,090; the Germanic confedera- 
tion of the North, 1,300,000 men. Adding 
to these 1,200,000 for France, we get a 
total of six millions of arméd men, which 
does not include the contingents of England, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Turkey. Thus there 
can hardly be less altogether than seven 
millions of soldiers in Europe. 

However, as the Powers do not keep on 
foot the effective forces which they could 
raise in case of need, it is right to reduce 
these seven millions to about three, which in 
expenses in the budget or indirectly borne 
by the population, do not cost less than a 
sum of six thousand millions of francs, which 
Europe annually expends for not making 
war. 

This is simple madness, and if any one of 
us, simple mortals, managed his private for- 
tune according to the principles which seem 
to guide the decisions of great statesmen, it is 
evident that his family would have him con- 
fined in a lunatic pon he 

If there were a Power whose duty it 
was to be the first to get out of this dead 
lock and draw Europe after it, it was evi- 
dently France. 
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efforts of combined Europe ; France ma 
therefore be pretty certain that no one will 
attack her. . 

Moreover, she has this in her favour, that 
the principles which she inaugurated at 
home at the end of the last century, and 
which exasperated against her all the aris- 
tocracies of the Continent, are in a fair way 
of prevailing everywhere. Prussia, Austria, 
and Italy, have adopted the representative 
system, which, by its nature, is favourable to 
peace, as.it gives a tongue and influence to 
pacific interests. Lastly, France directly 
aided in the emancipation of Italy ; she has 
indirectly favoured the unitarian movement 
in Germany. It would appear, therefore, 
that she might have had her pick of alliances, 
and that supported by Italy and Northern 
Germany, agreeing with the reconstruction 
of Austria and the part that Power is des- 
tined to play in the East, and united with 
England, with whom commercial liberty has 
strengthened her relations, she had no longer 
but to watch the projects of that only ex- 
clusively military and conquering Power 
which still threatens the liberty of Europe 
— that is to say, Russia..... : 

Why should England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy keep up ruinous arma- 
ments if they have only to fear the ambition 
of Russia? The agreement of Cabinets and 

oples is better than armies. If France 

as been longsighted and consistent with 
herself — if she knew what she was about in 
freeing Italy, and in allowing Germany to 
unite, she can now adopt a policy of peace 
and disarmament. Let us leave Germany to 
the Germans, Italy to the Italians; let us 
consent not to meddle with what does not 
concern us, and the peace of Europe being 
insured by the agreement of interests, we 
may think of diminishing the figure of 
standing armies. 

But if we wish to oppose everywhere the 
natural course of events; if after having fa- 
voured Italian unity, we forbid it to complete 
itself; if after having let German unity form 
itself we allowed our intention of unmaking 
it to be perceived, then all the policy of 
France for ten years past is only a'long series 
of aberrations, and we are about to commit at 
this moment one of those inconsistent acts 
which no prestige can stand. 

If we wish to destroy German unity ‘we 
may do it, but against ourselves. If we wish 
to break up Italian unity we shall throw it 


France has been for three | into the arms of Germany. Can we, in the 


uarters of a century the first military | pursuit of this mad object, count even on 


Moreover she is the only 


‘ower of Europe. 
Hoth men and money. She 


one which has 


Austria? If Austria sided with France her 
German populations would abandon her to 


has resisted for twenty-two years all the ' go over to Prussia; not to mention the fact 
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that Russia would not fail to draw closer to 
Prussia, and, covered by her, make a su- 
preme effort in the East. 

Should we have England for us? Eng- 
land does not like adventures, and if she 
saw us engaged against all the world, she 
would at least a to neutrality. Should 
we at least enjoy the prestige of wea ap 4 
Unfortunately, we should be combating the 
principles of France in Italy and Germany, 
we should attack the principle of the nation- 
al sovereignty amongst our neighbours, and 
we should be yo ger, | the principle of 
political and religious absolutism. 

If this be the work for which we are des- 
tined, twelve hundred thousand men are not 
enough; two millions of soldiers and ten 
thousand millions of francs would not su ffice, 
because nothing would suffice to restore 
what was absurd, revive the past, and pre- 
vent the future from arriving. Not only the 
soldiers and treasures of France, but her 

ood name, her prestige, and her civilizing 
influence would * thrown away in this ma 
undertaking. 





“As quick as thought,” we say, when we 
would imply a maximum of celerity. But is 
thought so rapid? According to the recent 
experiments of the famous German physicist, 
Helmholtz, the process of thinking and willing 
is a comparatively slow one. An impression 
made upon the body takes a perceptible time 
to reach the brain; and when the brain wills 
to put in action a corporeal member, it takes 
time to communicate its orders thereto. The 
interval required by a shock given, say to the 
foot, to announce itself to the brain has been 
measured —impracticable as this may seem; 
and thus it has been done : — Anelectric current 
has been applied to a muscle or a nerve, and 
the instant of its contact has been automati- 
cally registered on a chronograph. The mo- 
ment the patient has felt the shock he has 
touched a key, which has made a second mark 
‘upon the register; and this last mark has been 
found to be separated from the first by several 
tenths of a second of time. The interval was 
the time occupied by the sensation in travelling 
to the brain; by perception and reflection in 
the brain ; and by the passage of the will from 
the brain to the digit touching the key. A few 
tenths of a second may not appear much; but 
we must remember that a direct electric current 





“ag QUICK AS THOUGHT.” 


would have traversed the distance instanta- 
neously. It is evident, therefore, that the 
nervous current, or, if you please, the speed of 
thought, is much slower than that of electricity. 
M. Radau estimates that the latter is twenty 
million times more rapid than the former. 
The rate of thinking and acting upon thought 
varies materially in different people. Astron- 
omers know this to their cost, as’ they are 
obliged to introduce troublesome corrections 
to their observations for personal equation, as 
they term it. Two experienced and highly 
accurate observers will «iffer by half a second 
in their records of an instantaneous phenome- 
non; and this difference between them is a 
constant quantity, remaining unchan for 
years: he who observes thus much before his 
fellow to-day, will do so to-morrow, and next 
month, and years hence. This peculiarity 
appears to havé no connection with mental 
acuteness or ability: sharp, quick-witted men 
may observe much later-than such as are slow 
and heavy-headed ; it is purely a question of 
the conductive powers of the nerves and rapidi- 
ty of the pote and reflective action of the 
brain. — a Week. 


Art present the greater part of our imported 
mutton and lamb comes from Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. Why cannot we get a 
cheap supply from Australia, where sheep are 
selling for the mere value of the wool on their 
backs? Perhaps they cannot be brought over 
alive. But we can have them dead; for, if the 
chemists speak truly, Professor Gamgee has 
given us a fresh-meat preserving process that 
leaves nothing to be desired. Muiton killed and 
a ap in London last July, and sent to New 

ork, was found perfectly fresh several months 
after ; and some beef treated by the process in 
March last year was shown to a butcher in an 
American market in July, and was pronounced 
by him to have been killed about two days. 
Professor Gamgee’s method is briefly as fol- 
lows :— The animal is made to inhale carbonic 
oxide gas, and when it has become insensible 
is bled to death in the usual way. The carcass 
is dressed, and then suspended in an air-tight 
chamber; the air is exhausted, and the receiver 
is filled with the gas before mentioned. After 
remaining exposed to the vapour for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours it is removed 
and hung ina dry atmosphere: that is all. 
The meat is reported to suffer no perceptible 
change in taste or appearance, and is not other- 
wise injured in any way. 
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